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Lying has many open advocates, 
and yet more ingenious excusers, 
Men who do not want to admit openly that they are 
in favor of lying are glad to find cases, or to imagine 
them, in which a lie seems to be justifiable, or to have 
God’s approval. It is hard fur men who want to lie, 
in an emergency, to realize that God cannot lie, and 
man ought not to. A strong thinker, with a sweet 
spirit, sums up the whole case when he says, “ Lies 
about truth are much more abundant than the truth 
about lies.” 


Truth or Lies 


— 


To see God is to be humbled. If 
we are still self-eomplacent, egois- 
tic, and self-righteous, must it not be that we have as 
yet seen little of God? If there is still left in us a 


Source of Humility 


_ desire to make capital for ourselves out of the thin 


of God, it must be that we have never had this secret 
sin set in the liyht of his countenance, else it would 
show to us in its true blacknees. No worker for God 


can do the most for God until he is entirély humble, 
entirely cleansed of his self-righteous view of his own 
character, till he is robbed of the robe of pride in 
himself, and clothed with humility. Meeting God in 
the inner sanctuary of our own hearts is sometimes 


.a thing we dread, but what will cleanse us like face- 


to-face meeting with such purity as his? What else 
will dislodge and destroy self, and enable us-to do 
some true work for God in the world? 


Oo 


It is a great mistake to sort out 
Christ’s words among classes, and 
to speak or think of some as addressed to those who 
have not professed to follow him, and others to those 
who have. If we read closely, we shall see that his 
sharpest and most awakening words are spoken to his 
nearest friends. Others of this sort are addressed to 
the class who considered themselves the especial 
representatives of religion and respectability. It 
would be a most valuable exercise fur us to seek the 
meaning there is for us in the passages we have been 
long accustomed to pass on to others. If we try 
that, we shall realize more deeply the fact that all 
Scripture is “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction.” .We shall discover that the lines of spirit- 
ual severance we thought of as running past us, and 
leaving us on the right and safe side, do really run 
through us, “ piercing even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit, of both joints and marrow.” 


- Taking it to 
Ourselves 


a 


Nothing in God's creation can be 
really little in the sight of God. 
He has filled a drop of water with a host of living 
creatures ‘active with life and sport. On some of 
these creatures there lives a yet more tiny parasite. 
In the direction of what we term the little, or the 
small, we know not when we shall reach the end of 
creation. But there is no reason why the concourse 
of suns should be any greater in God's sight than the 
animalcule concourse in the drop of water. Perhaps 
there is no real littleness except littleness of spirit, 
and this is man-made. Man thus belittles himself. 
Sometimes he realizes this, and in his effort to be as 
large in God’s sight asa sun or an animalcule he 
reaches out in the wrong direction for greatness. He 
is grasping for acquisitions from without to make 
him great. But he needs first the great soul within 
him. What is to expand that soul? Love to God, 
and to all that God loves. What is to prevent his 
being little in the sight of God ? Not geiting, but 
giving. 


Littleness not of 
God’s Making 


on : 
Helping an individual in time of 
need is a more real and positive act 
than helping a whole community. To write a poem, 
an essay, or a volume, that shall interest and influ- 
ence thousands, does not give the sense of personal 
satisfaction to the writer that comes with the con- 
sciousness of giving encouragement and cheer to one 
aching heart or troubled soul that might have fainted 
or failed but for this stimulus and aid. This truth is 
best appreciated by those who have done most in the 
line of influencing multitudes. They realize that the 
reflex influence of work for the many is general and 
diffusive, while the effect of close personal work for 


Helping One 
Heavy Heart 
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and with the individual is immediate and direct in 
the heart of both the doer and the receiver. He who 
is all the time doing for the many is glad to know 
that he sometimes does fur one person who longed for 
the help that he alone could give. A great preacher 
who sways thousands by his pulpit appeals is more 
touched by the assurance of a little child or an hum- 
ble woman that his words have brought hope and 
cheer to that lonely heart than by the implied testi- 
mony of the thousands who crowd for admission to 
the church where he preaches. A good physician, 
whose professional skill is known and prized on both 
sides of the ocean, writes modestly, in response to 
grateful words from one of the patients to whom he 
has lovingly ministered: “ As a physician, I believe 
that the sweetest moments of my life have originated 
in some wave of consciousness that my honest efforts 
to galve some wound or mitigate some anxiety or pain 
in a human heart have aroused a quickened sense of 
the great and universal kinship in another fellow- 
mortal.” We may be unable to influence for good the 
great multitude surrounding us, but who of us cannot 
say or do that which will soothe a’ personal fear, or 
which will arouse new cotirage and hope, in a single 
heavy heart ? 


C73 

Drawing Out the Best in Others 

ha DRAW out the best in others is to exercise a 

power akin to the Divine. It belongs only to 
those who live on a high plane, and who have ever 
before them the uplifting and the bettering of their 
fellow-men. It is a power which often acts uncon- 
sciously, and perhaps, when most forcible, always 
acts in this way. But the fact that the ability to 
draw out what is best in those we meet, is often un- 
consciously put forth by those who exercise it, should 
not prevent us from the conscious effort to cultivate 
our power in this direction. It should rather stimu- 
late us to make this our invariable aim. It is by 
setting this aim steadily before us that at last it 
becomes a part of our involuntary doing. We thus 
become magnets that constantly draw out from others 
their best, not automatically or mechanically, but as 
naturally and sweetly as we speak and they respond. 

How often we must make the direct effort: with our 
children, our pupils, and with many with whom we 
come into contact, to persuade and assist them to give 
us of their best! It is most easy for them and for 
us to fall back on what is not the noblest and highest 
in our nature. But we must use this gift of drawing 
out their best, for it is a constructive and not @ 
destructive power. It builds up and strengthens that 
which is already good in them by putting it into. use, 
It enables them most easily to think, to act, to be, 
their best, when they know that best is to be called 
upon to show itself. 

Perhaps we oftenest bring out into objectivity and 
into consciousness to themsélyes the best in others’ 
natures by giving of opr best to them. Let us not be 
too careful to keep our pearls for great o¢casions and 
great people. Let us give to every one who will 
receive the best we have, and.all the time. 

How stimulating to the generous youth to feel that 
his best is expected of him! and how the lofty expec- 








tation of his teacher for him has often given him the 


first inspiration to broad scholarship or to holy living! ° 


We shall draw out moral ideas by giving moral ideas, 
and fine enthusiasms by fine enthusiasms for all that 
is pure and noble. 

If we wish to use and strengthen our power to draw 
out the best from others, we must assure ourselves 
that no one we meet is not better off for having drawn 


from him his best, rather than anything less than , 


_ this. Consequently every one, high or low, ignorant 
or learned, needs to have us assist him to give his 
best,—not on our account, but on his own. And, 
besides this, we must believe that every one will 
respond, if not outwardly and immediately, yet really 
and inwardly, and. sooner or later, in action or in 
memory, to this effort on our part. These two con- 
victions settled, it becomes a question how, in each 
case, to draw out the best from those we meet. We 
need discrimination, skill, and tact for this, and a real 
thoughtfulness about others, and the highest, most 
loving regard for them. These demands can only be 
met by one who lives in the spirit of the gospel, as, 
indeed; nothing but the divine altruism of the gospel 
could suggest the constant fostering of the best side 
of human nature. 

Is there not something totally opposite to the gos- 
pel spirit in teasing a child, for instance, who has a 
quick and passionate temper, or in tempting one to 
give way to any infirmity of temperament? Aside 
from the coarseness and brutality of such treachery 
to the best interests of another, there is in it some- 
thing ‘essentially evil. And so of any conduct that 
plays upon, or fosters, or causes to be displayed, the 
weaknesses and the wickednesses of our frail human- 
ity. Whenever we ridicule, in however slight a 
degree, the good intentions of another, or by look or 
tone, gesture or word, repress the good that is in 
another’s heart, our action tends to destroy, and not 
to build up. . 

While this is true, it is not always by imposing our 
own personality on another that we do him the most 
good, or draw out the best that isin him. Especially 
with our juniors is it good to listen to them, to let 
them formulate their own ideas, and ourselves take 
the attitude of receptivity. ‘Bheir thoughts should 
interest us, and we should not fail to help them to 
articulate and embody the ideas which interest them, 
although we sometimes perceive that egotism and 
self-conceit are mixed with their best and noblest 
conceptions. These young people are the vebicles of 
truth for the generation that is to be. We must 
help them to find out what is in their own: minds, and 
help to fix those new molds of thought into which 
their new lives shall run. And this must be done, 
not so much by dominating them despotically with 
our convictions, as by leading them kindly and skil- 
fully to formulate their own best desires, thoughts, 
and convictions. 
thetic as to shelter and cherish by judicious praise and 
hearty reception every right thing which a younger 
person can be induced to confide to them. When- 
ever, in essence, their views accord with right, we 
must let them know that we value their thoughts 
and suggestions, and that we give them their true 
weight. 

Nor is it essential that we dwell only in the moral 
and religious realms. Life is infinitely varied for 
the young. It is a crystal sphere with a thousand 
facets. Truth may glance from any one of these. 
All things may be invested with romance with them. 
There is no good or beautiful project in the world 
that may not shine with most fascinating luster to 
the charmed eye of youth. How many times a subtle 
word from a more experienced person has set revolv- 
ing a whole train of new ideas and emotions in a 
youthful heart! 

Is not this a Christ-like task, to draw out ever the 
best, and only the best, in our children, in our nearest 
friends, in the circles of acquaintance that widen 
around every one of us? Those who do this benefi- 
cent, beautiful work must have the insight and love 


Older people should be so sympa- 
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which comes from continuous communion with God, 
for these, too, are among the good gifts which he is. 
ready to impart. 


OPEN LETTERS 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor ‘as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card-in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once, 
destroyed unread. 

Oo 


It is certainly not to the discredit of 
a truth that it is an old truth, nor 
does it lessen the importance of such a truth that fresh 
emphasis is being Jaid upon it. It has been said that 
“the world doesn’t need instructing so much as it does 
reminding.” A South Carolina correspondent thinks he 
finds an old friend in truths that seem to be taught as if 
they were new. He says: 


Rest in Trust 


I notice in your paper an article on “The Evolution of 
Northfield.” Mr. Moody has, it is understood, expressed the 
desire to make Northfield the American Keswick, and the last 
three conferences have tended to thisend. What, now, is the 
Keswick teaching? It rigorously repudiates “ sinless perfec- 
tion” in this life; it avoids such expressions as ‘‘ the higher 
life ;’’ it urges that Christ is superior to all cireumstanees, and 
that, if we fully accept Christ, we shall also be superior to all 
circumstances ; it claims that every believer may and should 
lead a “ life of repose,” unruffled by the fluctuating conditions 
of daily experience. “The object of the conference was to 
teach the Keswick doctrine, and to lead all present to accept it, 
and to commit themselves to this life of repose in Christ.” Will 
you please give one of your clear, discriminating notes on this 
new teaching? We do not understand exactly how it differs 
from our old-fashioned notions of trusting in Christ alone for 
salvation, and for faith to live to his glory. There are so many 
new doctrines, these times, it is difficult to. see their exact mean- 
ing. We do not advance very rapidly in this region, but hold 
fast to the faith once delivered to the saints, avoiding “ teachers 
having itching ears” who “turn away their ears from the 
truth.” 


It is generally the case that sound teaching is the new 
teaching of old truths. But each age has special needs, 
which are to be met by a fresh prominence being given 
to doctrines which have been overshadowed, and ought 
to be brought again into the clear light. It is thus with 
the Keswick teaching. Its friends would not claim it as 
new. They would be glad to have others recognize it, 
as does the South Carolina correspondent, as the duty of 
trusting Christ only, trusting Christ fully, and trusting 
Christ always. 

ea 


If a trith is so stated as to command 
instant and universal acceptance, it is 
not so likely to provoke thought and 
to lead to action as if it be at first questioned and then 
found true on careful examination. When an editorial 
statement is challenged, it is evident that thought has 
been aroused with reference to it. That in itself is hope- 
ful. A Vermont clergyman kindly and vigorously chal- 
lenges the correctness of such a statement re@ently put 
forward in these pages. His letter is worthy of con- 
sideration and answer. He says: 


Advantage of 
Saints over Angels 


In your issue of December 7 (“A Saint Happier than an 
Angel’), the writer says: “Sainthood attained through tri- 
umph over evil is more than angelic life that never experienced 
moral gain by battlings with sin.” The whole paragraph is 
terse, epigramatic, pithy. But why thé assumption that angels 
are so innocent of any knowledge of sin, or of any moral strug- 
gle? Do the Scriptures so teach, or is it only inference? And 

*ig it an angelic misfortune that they are not “ fallen beings,” 
and have no need to be redeemed ? If the above editorial quo- 
tation be true, may the logic be carried a step farther, and, 
changing one word, will it still be true: “ Sainthood attained 
through triumph over evil is more than divine life that never 
experienced moral gain by battlings with sin”? The Son of 
God “knew no sin.” Is it said that he “ battled with sin” ? 
Hew know we that the “ ministering spirits, sent forth te do 
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service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation,” do 
not battle in Tike manner? They certainly seem to be very 
fully in sympathy with the mission of Jesus. To what extent 
do they enter into his labors, sufferings; joys, and: triumphs? 
If it seems worth while to you to elaborate and define the para- 
graph in question in Notes on Open Letters, I shall be very 
glad of your thought,—from which I seldom dissent. 


It certainly is not an “ angelic misfortune” that ange's 
are not sharers of fallen humanity, nor is it so intimated 
in that editorial paragraph. If one fills his place where 

od pat him, it is not his misfortune that he was not 
created in another sphere, even though there may be 
higher happiness in that sphere. A sinless babe, re- 
deemed ang in glory without any struggle with evil, is 
not unfortunate, nor is it capable of the higher joy known 
to a veteran in years, and in conflict with evil, who is 
redeemed and triumphant by grace. An angel who 
keeps his first estate is perfectly happy, but he cannot 
know the joy of redemption from a low estate; and there 
are delights in salvation, “ which things angels desire to 
look into,” but are incapable, by their very nature, of 
fully comprehending. Jesus, the Son of God, when he 
came to redeem the world, came not as an angel but as 
a@ man; and as a man he was tempted of the Devil, strug- 
gled against evil, “ suffered, being tempted,” and was 
made “ pérfect through sufferings.” -We, as tempted, 
struggling, victorious saints, not angels, are partakers in 
his triumph in a way and measure that angels cannot 
be, although they look on it rejoicingly. 





The Better Song 


By Anna Temple 


ANGELS! sing your glorious songs of praise, 
Ye spirits b!essed, with never taint of sit . 
I cannot voice the anthems that ye raise, 
My lips are dumb; for when I would begin 
To whisper forth some worthy melody, 
I falter, thinking of the sin in me. 


O angels! silence. Cease your rapturous song. 
Ye cannot sing as now my soul can sing. . 

Your lips must falter, dumb must be your tongue, 
When, at the footsto»l of our glorious King, 

My ransomed sou! doth teil of sins forgiven, 

And makes her song of praise fill earth and heaven. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
C43 


The World’s Student Christian 
Federation 


By Luther D. Wishard 


ROBABLY none of the old castles in Europe has 
served a better purpose, since tlie Wartburg sheltered 
the translater of the German Bible, than that to which 
Wadstena Castle, Sweden, was devoted last August, as the 
meeting-place of the representatives of thestudents’ Chris- 
tian movements of five continents. The organizations 
represented were the American Inter-collegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the British College Chris- 
tian Union, the German Christian Students’ Alliance, 
the Scandinavian University Christian Movement, and 
the Inter-collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement in thirteen foreign mission lands in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and South America. The Wadstena con- 
ference united these movements into a World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The Federation is so direct an 
outgrowth of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, that an 
account of it is appropriate at this time of the year, and 
it is most appropriate that these facts be presented to 
the churches through the most widely read of our re- 
ligious periodicals. 

The movement was initiated at the International Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian Associations in 1877, 
by a group of students there present. 

The aim of the movement is the evangelization of the 
student world, and its enlistment in the thorough and 
speedy evangelization of all men. 

The movement is the church at work for students, 
with thorough systems of Bible study, prayer-meetings, 
individual work, and evangelistic meetings. It is also 
the church at work by students in the college neighber- 
hood during term time, and throughout the country at 
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large as lay evangelists during vacations. It is the 
Church’s method of recruiting the ranks of her ministry. 
Professor Graham Taylor says that the most frequent 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What led you to decide to enter 
the ministry?” is, “The College Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” 

The movement is also the church’s method of enlisting 
men and women for foreign missions. A member of a 
prominent mission board says that, in answer to the 


~ question, “‘ What led you to decide to become a foreign 


missionary ?” three-fourths of the candidates reply, “The 
Student Volunteer Movement.” This movement is the 
most thoroughly organized department of the Associa 
tion movement, 

To extend and develop the movement, the Associations 
are united in state, national, and international organiza- 
tidns, with executive committees and traveling secre- 
taries. In North America and foreign mission lands the 
movement has from the beginning been an integral part 
ofthe Young Men’s Christian Association, and has been 
wisely directed by the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York City. 


The significance of this great Christian renaissance in 


the universities is forcibly shown by its extent. In the 
United States it has been planted in five hundred and 
fifty institutions, in nearly every state, and has a mem- 
bership of over thirty-two thousand students. It became 
internatidnal early in its history, when the University of 
Toronto started the Canadian contingent, which now 
stretches from Winnipeg to Prince Edward Island. 

It crossed the Atlantic in 1884, and entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The German Christian Students’ 


’ Alliance, with its annual conference, its traveling secre- 


taries working in the gymnasia and universities, and its 
local secretary in Berlin, are the outcome. 

In 1889 the Scandinavian students were startled by 
the cablegram, “‘ Make Jesus king,” sent by the First 
Japanese Students’ Conference to the American Con- 
ference in Northfield, and forwarded to Christiania. 
The effect of the message is the Scandinavian University 
Christian Movement. 

The students of Great Britain have a strong national 
movement. The most recent addition to the movement 
is Switzerland. 

The movement began in Asia in 1884, in Jaffoa’Col- 
lege, Ceylon. Graduates of Jaffua extended the organi- 
zation to India. Dr. Sanders, the founder of the Jaffna 
Association, also started the work in the colleges in 
Beirut and. Aintab, Syria. The first Associations in 
China were organized by 1885. About the same time 
the organization started in Japan. 

The reports of the new associations in Asia, and their 
endorsement by prominent missionaries as a most prom- 
ising feature of missionary enterprise, induced the Inter- 
national Committee in New York to consider favorably 
the invitation which came for a visit by their college 
secretary; and in the spring of 1888 the writer set out 
upon a tour which occupied nearly four years, and ex- 
tended to the leading educational centers of twenty mis- 
sion lands in Asia, Europe, and North Africa. 

Through the influence of the men whom the American 
Committee has sent as permanent representatives to 
Japan, China, and India, the Association has attained a 
solid foothold. Japan has seventeen organizations, the 
majority of which are in government colleges. The 
Japanese national conferences are outnumbered only by 
the largest ones in America, as many as six hundred 
having been in attendance at one time. 

In China the work moves more slowly than in Japan, 
but not less surely. The movement is already touching 
more than ascore of important centers in India, where a 
national union with annual conference has been main- 
tained for five years. The leader of the Indian move- 
ment, Mr. David McConaughy, the former general 
secretary of the Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is now in America asking for money to 
erect a building in Madras to serve as headquarters of 
the movement among stadents and business men in that 
ety. 

The movement has extended to Burmab, Persia, Kur- 
distan, Asia Minor, to Bishop Gobat’s school on the 
wall of Jerusalem, and to Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, to Cape Colony and West Central Africa, and to 
Chili, South America. In a word, since Princeton 
sounded the call for this movement in 1877, it has ex- 
tended to the students of nearly seven hundred colleges 
and universities, in twenty-two different countries. 

Noteworthy results have been achieved. In America, 
over twenty-seven thousand students are reported as hav- 
ing made a public confession of Christ. Fully thirty-four 
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hundred are known to have devoted themselves to the 
ministry, chiefly through the influence of the movement. 
At least seventy-five thousand men have been members 
of the associations, and have been prepared by them for 
the work which they are now doing as Christian laymen. 
Although less than ten years have elapsed since the mis- 
sionary department of the Association expanded into the 
Student Volunteer Movement, over eight hundred men 
and women, whose names have been enrolled by the 
Movement, have gone to foreign mission lands. The 
above facts are surely a justification of Mr. Moody’s 
assertion that this movement is one of the most impor- 
tant Christian enterprises ofthis century. His testimony 
is especially significant, inasmuch as no man not officially 
connected with the movement has done more to promote 
it, or kept better informed in regard to it. 

In Great Britain the. missionary department of the 
movement has already enrolled over a thousand mission- 
ary volunteers, more than two hundred of whom have 
gone to the field. It is too early to speak of results on 
the Continent. Wehben we recall, however, the supreme 
part which the German students took in the Reformation, 
the student movement there cannot but awaken the live- 
liest expectations, 

In mission lands over three hundred students are 
known to have taken a pronounced stand for Christ, 
some of whom have already entered the ministry. The 
conversions in Asia include Japanese, Chinese, Ceylonese, 
Indians, and Armenians. The organization exists in 
forty-five institutions in mission lands. During the past 
six years over three thousand students have attended 
conferences in Japan, India, Ceylon, Persia, and Asia 
Minor, and have returned to their colleges to communi- 
cate to them the aggressive methods of work suggested 
at the conferences. 

One of the most significant features of the World’s 
Federation, which was formed last summer, consists in 
the union of the Christian forces in the universities of 
Christian and non-Christian lands. This significance 
becomes apparent when we consider the missionary feat- 
ure which is the crowning characteristic of the American 
and British movements. It is believed that the contact 
thus secured between the students of Christian and non- 
Cliristian lands will lead to the formation among the 
latter of a Student Volunteer Movement for Home Mis- 
sions, which will supplement the work of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. for Foreign Missions which has 
become the chief recruiting agency of foreign mission 
boards in Great Britain and America. The latter may 

for a while furnish the vanguard, but to the former we 
must look eventually for the leaders, and at present for 
the rank and file of the missionary army. THe necessity 
of such a movement in mission lands is most apparent at 
the close of this missionary century, At the present 
rate at which the church is sending men and women, it 
will never overtake the masses of the unevangelized. We 
must either abandon this and many succeeding genera- 
tions to the fate of dying without the gospel, or we must 
take immediate and most vigorous steps to increase the 
army of native allies. This method is proposed as the 
best because it is the speediest, and also because, if we 
must acknowledge it, it is the cheapest. 

The leaders of this movement urgently desire the 
prayers of the Church that the means needed to support 
this movement may be always forthcoming, and that 
men and women may be raised up who will give liberally 
towapd the support of the movement in America and 
throughout the world. Prayer is also solicited in behalf 
of the special efforts which will be made during 1896 to 
plant the movement in Africa and strengthen it in Asia. 
Earnest prayer is also requested that this generation may 
witness the complete evangelization of the college world, 
and the conversion of all colleges into strongholds and 
distributing centers of our glorious Christianity. 

Athens, Greece. 
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Rewards in the Two Dispensations 
By M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. 


HERE is high authority for the belief that there is 

an essential difference between the rewards of the 

two dispensations. It is asserted that in the old dispen- 
sation the service af @od was rewarded with temporal 
blessings, while in the new dispensetion it is rewarded 
by spiritual blessings. Lord Bacon, in his essay on 
adversity, declares that “ prosperity is the blessing of 
the Old Testameat, adversity is the blessing of the New.” 
In the new dispensation there is no question but that 
spiritual blessings are the inducement held out to those 


. 
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who would become disciples. The Saviour was solici- 
tous to make it clear that to such he offers no earthly 
rewards, On the contrary, he emphasized the fact that 
one must put away the thought of earthly for heavenly 
treasures, of luxurious ease for self-denial, of a crown for 
the cross. He declared that the life of his followers 
must be altruistic; that they must not think of getting, 
but of giving ; not of mounting up to high places, but of 
helping up those who are down ;’ not of being ministered 
unto, but of serving. He did, indeed, say that, so far as 
the necessities of life are concerned, that one need not 
worry, for He who provides for the birds will not forget 
his babes; but he made no pledges that for peculiarly 
faithful and productive service one should be rewarded 
with a palatial residence, liveried servants, and an inex- 
haustible income. Whilethe New Testament does not 
characterize the gathering of wealth asa sin, yet it is 
full of warnings against permitting Mammon to have 
any hold upon the heart. If riches be secured, they are 
to be held in stewardship for the Lord. In his vigorous 


style, Paul declares that we must be crucified to the 


world, and the world to us. The glory of the new dis- 
pensation is that it seeks to banish the reign of Self from 
the heart. The Christian life is to be lived for its own 
sake ; it is an invitation, not to get, so much as to be, a 
blessing. All thought of reward is to be banisbed, at 
least until that time when the Master shall say, “‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 

Now, did God act upon a principle just the opposite of 
this in the old dispensation? Did he seek to buy fidelity 
to himself by the promise of temporal rewards? Was 
the relation between him and his servants largely of a 
mercenary nature? It would seem that he could not 
act so inconsistently. Human nature is the same to-day 
that it was then, and a method of dealing with it which 
would be disastrous now would have been just as injuri- 
ous in those days. God was the same yesterday that he 
is to-day, and will be the same forever. 

But the theory that temporal rewards characterized 
the old dispensation is not without some foundation. It 
had some basis, or it never would have existed. What 
are the passages which gave rise to it? I quote some 
which definitely promise temporal blessings as a reward 
for serving God with fidelity. 

*‘ And thou shalt keep his statutes, and his command- 
ments, which I command thee this day, that it may go 
well with thee, and with thy children after thee, and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days upon the land, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, forever ”’ (Deut. 4: 40), 

“Ye shall walk in all the way which the Lord your 
God hath commanded you, that ye may live, and that it 
may be well with you, and that ye may prolong your 
days in the land which ye shall possess ” (Deut. 5 : 33). 

“ Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it; that 
it may be well with thee, and that ye may increase 
mightily, as the Lord, the God of thy fathers, hath 
promised unto thee, in a land flowing with milk and 
honey ” (Deut. 6 : 8). 

“ All the commandment which I command thee this day 
shall ye observe to do, that ye may live, and multiply, 
and go in and possess the land which the Lord sware 
unto your fathers” (Deut. 8: 1). 

** Observe and hear all these words which I command 
thee, that it may go well with thee, and with thy chil- 
dren after thee forever, when thou doest that which is 
good and right in the eyes of the Lord thy God” (Deut. 
12: 28). 

“ All these blessings shall come upon thee, and over- 
take thee, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God. Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and 
blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall be the 
fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the 
fruit of thy cattle, the increage of thy kine, and the young 
of thy flock,” etc. (Deut. 28 : 2-8). 

“Keep therefore the words of this covenant, and do 
them, that ye may prosper in all that ye do” (Deut, 
29: 9). 

“Only be strong and very courageous, to observe to do 
according to all the law, which Moses my servant com- 
manded thee: turn not from it to the right hand or to 
the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thou goest” (Josh. 1 : 7). 

The above passages make at least the body of Scrip- 
ture which have madé the impression that in the old 
dispensation God urged: motives for remaining faithful 
to him which he does not present now. It must be con- 
ceded that they distinctly assure long life, great augmen- 
tation and prosperity, upon the condition of keeping 
the commandments of the Lord. How, then, can they 
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be reconciled with the invitations to service in the new 
dispensation? 

It will be observed that all but one of the texts quoted 
are from Deuteronomy, and are taken from the addresses 
of Moses to his people, and therein lies the solution of 
the whole mystery. To whom were these promises 
made? They were made, not to individuals, but to the 
nation. Not a single man had a right to take those 
pledges as personal. The final one, to Joshua, might 
seem to be an exception to this, but the exception is 
only apparent; for God was speaking to him, not as an 
individual, but as the leader and representative of Israel. 
The fact is, God dealt with Israel in the only way in 
which he can deal with a nation. He declared that it 
should prosper so long as it should remain faithful to 
him, and warned the people’that they should suffer in 
case they turned away from him. Accordingly, so 
long as the nation continued righteous he blessed the 
people with golden harvest fields, fruitful vineyards, 
prolific olive orchards, and caused smiling Peace to add 
her benison. But when the nation became unfaithful, 
the Lord’s displeasure was manifested by mildew, blight, 
famine, and grim-visaged War. In neithef case were the 
righteous selected for exclusive blessings. They simply 
shared in the general prosperity, or suffered along with 
the rest, 

God did not pursue an exceptional policy toward Is- 
rael. It is the one which he follows in regard to every 
nation. Isaiah declares that the nation and the king- 
dom that will not serve God shall utterly perish (Isa. 
60:12). The history of the ages exemplifies the truth 
of this declaration. Nations flourish so long as they 
continue righteous, they are doomed to destruction 
when their wickedness becomes intolerable. To-day 
the strongest nations are those that fear God; the worst 
nation of Europe is “the sick man.” Israel had the 
advantage of other nations only in having a clear an- 
nouncement of this policy; but even heathen nations 
are not without admonition, though it comes only from 
the inner voice which speaks to all. : 

In the old dispensation, then, God addressed himself 
to the mation; in the new, he speaks to individuals, But 
did he not in the former days say of the blessed man 
(Psa, 1:3) that his leaf should not wither, and that 
whatsoever he doeth should prosper? Did he -notway of 
Wisdom (Prov. 3: 16) that in her left hand were riches 
and honor, and that the reward of humility and of fear of 
the Lord (Prov. 22: 4).is riches and honor and life? 
Yes, and in the New Testament it is said, “‘ Godliness 
is profitable for all things, having promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. 
4:8). These are simply affirmations of the fact that 
the lot of the righteous, as a rule, is much better, even in 
temporal matters, than the lot of the wicked. In neither 
the Old Testament nor the New is there any assurance 
that specially fortunate circumstances shall compensate 
those who devote themselves to the Lord with fidelity. 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 

The simple explanation given relieves the matter of 
all of its difficulties. In the old dispensation, no more 
than in the new, did God bargain with individuals to 
serve him. Jacob, the shrewdest of traders, it is claimed 
made a bargain with the Lord at Bethel; but he didn’t. 
The Lord had already told him what he would do for 
him, confirming to him the covenant given to Abraham, 
before Jacob vowed, saying, “ If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God,’* 
‘ete. (Gen. 28: 20, 21). That which Jacob vowed was in 
the nature af a grateful acknowledgment for all that the 
Lord had promised in his behalf. The Old Testament 
writers plainly show that they understood that temporal 
prosperity in the case of individuals was no sign of God’s 
regard. The Psalmist says that he was envious at the 
arrogant when he saw the prosperity of the wicked (Psa. 
78:38). The Book of Job was written to do away with the 
idea that enviable circumstances in life are to be looked 
upon as a clear proof of God’s favor, and that affliction 
is to be received as a proof of his wrath. 

It is clear enough that in the old dispensation, as in 
the new, the special reward for serving God was the joy 
and comfort of his presence. The men of that day were 
taught that those who give to the poor lend to the Lord. 
They knew that the second table of the Law was not kept 
by a technical observance of its “shalt nots,” but that 
each one must love his neighbor as himself. Thus altra- 
ism was inculcated then as well as now, and an appeal to 
unselfishness was made in every legislation for the needy. 
In his methods of dealing in the two dispensations God 
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has not contradicted himself. In the new he has simply 

given a greater emphasis to self-abnegafion and unworld- 

liness. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Boston, Mass. 


o> 
A Musical Instrument 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


OD put into a woman’s grasp, one day, © 
An instrument whereon her hands might play ; 
Swift to receive, to hold, to speak, the thought 
Her heart had cherished, or her ear had caught ; 
To render music which was hers alone 
To other ears with cadence of its own. 


Then, after years in which her heart had long 
Made music, as God willed, of tears and song, 

He who discerns when men have need of rest 
Folded her busy hands upon her breast ; 

No more to sweep the strings she loved, to hear 
The answering tones she found so sweet and elear. 
And yet, although the player long was gone, 
With the same tones the instrument played on. 


Peekskill, N. ¥. 
CA 


Christ’s Punctuation Points 
By the Rev. William Futhey Gibbons 


N “Y CLASS of girls was no more frivolous than girls 

who are just entering the high-school are apt to 
be, but I was getting discouraged about them. Espe- 
cially when I tried to make a serious impression on 
them—and failed. I had only taught a class in the Sun- 
day-school long enough for the “new feeling” to be 
wearing off, and they had not yet learned to answer ques- 
tions, even when I made the questions as simple and direct 
as I could. Their former teacher had lectured_to them 
without much effect. When I asked a question that had 
to do with personal religion they would not respond at 
all. I think they considered it bad form. There was 
not a professed Christian girl in the whole class. 

A few weeks ago I found that Mabel had written on 
the hymn leaflet, ‘‘I wonder what the Interrogation 
Point will--ask to-day?” Below Edith had scribbled, 
“ Something pious, of course.” 

So they called me the Interrogation Point and my 
questions evidently bored them. I must try a new 
line of teaching ; I must find some point of interest from 
which to start toward the spiritual truths which I must 
teach. 

Therefore it was that on the next Sabbath, instead of 
taking up the lesson verse by verse, or asking questions 
about it, I began to talk to them about their studies. I 
did this deliberately, intending to use the enthusiasm for 
knowledge which I knew the girls felt as a lever to over- 
throw their indifference to the saving truth, which they 
needed so much to learn. It was applying the well- 
known principle that we must begin where we find the 
pupil,—at the point of experiential knowledge. They 
had been studying punctuation. (I had learned that be- 
fore coming to the class.) I found them ready to discuss 
the matter with me. I thenswung into the lesson for the 
day with the remark that it contained Christ’s comma. 
It was the lesson on the Early Ministry of Jesus, in which 
Christ stopped at a comma when he read from the sixty- 
first chapter of the Book of Isaiah the words whigh de- 
scribed his mission. Having read promises of grace and 
mercy, he paused in the midst of a sentence rather than 
pronounce doom, in the beginning of his ministry, against 
the people who heard. We talked a good deal about 
this, and I was glad to have Kate, one of the most thought- 
ful of the girls, say in answer to a question, “I think 
Christ’s comma, which has stood for so Jong, holds good 
yet.” 

Next we discussed Christ’s period: “ Before Abraham 
waslam.” Iam—what’ This was as strange a place 
for Christ to puta period as the other had been. We 
were learning that Christ was a unique person. We all 
remembered the strange verse in capitals in Exodus 
where God revealed himself by the name IAM. The 
bell tapped while the girls were looking up, of their own 
accord, verses which added different endings to the “I 
am ” of Christ: “I am the way,” “ the light of the world,” 
and such a long list that Edith said, “ It seems as if he 
was everything that was good.” 

Our next lesson on Christ’s punctuation points began 
with Christ’s exclamation. The girls were by this time 
so interested that they came prepared with references. 
Mabel brought, “He marvelled at their unbelief;” 
Kate, “Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
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life!” Matthew twenty-third we agreed was the most 


-exclamatory chapter in the Gospels. Evensaucy Eilith’s 


eyes filled with tears as we studied together the tenderest 
of all the exclamations, ‘How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children... and ye would not!” 

The last punctuation point which we studied was 
Christ’s interrogation. This time there was but one in- 
terrogation quoted, a mighty alternative. This time the 
girls listened attentively, and even ventured a few timid 
questions. I am sure I saw deep feeling in more than one 
face as I pressed Christ’s tremendous interrogation, 
“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?”’ 

I rejoice to say that the girls are answering the question 


as I wanted them to. 
OME 


Forty Fort, Pa. 





3 ‘The Charge of the Coldwater Guards 


By the Rev, E. A. Rand 


“ B Gpteoibe, Company!” 

It was a voice of importance that gave this order, 
and six boys, each wearing a white ribbon on which the 
captain’s sister. bad painted a device serving well as'a 
fountain or a bee-hive, gave prompt and respectful at- 
tention, 

‘*Coldwater Guards!” said pompous Captain Dave 
Fraser, “‘are your weapons all ready?”’ ‘Temperance 
soldiers must do something!” 

Each boy here pulled out of his pocket a handful of 
temperance tracts, 

“We are going to make a charge on Rough Alley, 
where a lot of drinking people live. We will break up 
when’ we get there, and one boy go on one side of the 
street, and another boy take the otlterside. Water Lane 
and Spring Lahe we take, and— well, I’ll tell you on 
which side two of you fellers will go and leave traets.”’ 

* Captain Frather,”-said Al Thurston,a fat, red-faced, 
lixping young knight, “ when we git— git— to Thping 
Lane, hadn’t we better— we— we ”—he was waiting for a 
word of dignity, one equal to the occasion—“ hadn’t we 
better— u— unite ”—how that word tickled him |— 
“unite whem we get to Thping Lane? The Tphing 
Lanerth thay they’ll lick uth.” 

“Soldiers,” replied Captain Fraser with dignity, “ we 
defy them!” 

“Good!” “That’s it!’ “Oap’n Dave will fix em!” 
were some of the expressions of delight greetiug this his- 
toric challenge. 

A mood of prudence, though, visited the bold captain, 

“‘ Perhaps, fellers, when we get to that Spring Lane 
corner, it might be well to bring our forces together.” 

“Yeth, yeth, bring our fortheth together,” said Al, 
“and— u— unite!” 

As the Spring Laners had hard dirty fists, this was 
thought wise. 

“ Now— are we ready for the charge?” called out the 
captain. ‘‘ Where are the colors? ” 

“ Here is Snip!” sang out Joe Stevens, a big boy. 

A timid little fellow, with staring blue eyes and a 
nervous, apprehensive air, hidden behind the other boys, 
and carrying a small flag, here stepped forward. 

“‘Samuel,)Peterson!” said the captain impressively, 
addressing Snip, “ you’ll do your duty to-day. You 
keep near me! Charge, brave guards, charge!” 

Away went the captain and his valiant six at a very 
lively rate, and soon were distributing temperance docu- 
ments in the order prescribed by the captain. Thecolor- 
bearer could not keep up with them. He wanted his 
his glorious colors—a toy flag costing one cent—to lead 
on the advance but in reality they decorated the rear, 


- and quite a distant one. 


“Oh dear!” moaned Snip, making his short pipe-legs 
go fast as possible. “ There they go round the corner! 
N-n-no! Jove Beaseley has gone in that store at the 
I’ll go in too; then I shall have somebody to 
keep company with.” 

It was Joe that went into the corner grocery to leave 
a tract, but, finding it was a rum-hole, prudently shot out 
of a door he saw ahead. This took him into a back 
yard. Climbing a low fence, he was in a lane that led 
him where the Coldwater Guards were still making their 
glorious advance, and he joined them. 

Big-eyed, pipe- legged Suip, his heart beating, his 


corner. 
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legs faltering, entered the store where Joe had disap- 
peared, but found nobody there. Hesaw, instead, a row 
of tall casks, two long benches, a long counter, and a 
varied list of groceries on shelves back of the counter. 

There was hardly a temperance smell to the place, and 
Snip at once was suspicious. His staring eyes traveled 
all round the place, and he started to go. He bravely 
resolved, though, he would do his duty first, and he laid 
down on a bench a tract called “ Why will you lose your 
soul?” 

Then he aimed at the entrance door, but a sudden gust 
of wind swept through the store, bringing a powerful 
anti-temperance odor to ®nip’s nose, and at the same 
time closed with a slam the very door by which he had 
entered. He went to it, but, alas} it had a spring lock 
that held it fast, and the mysteries of this lock Snip 
could not master. He had heard another door slam. 
Frantically he ran to it. It was that by which Joe had 
gone out, and another spring lo¢k, when Snip rushed to 
it, defied him there. 

His heart went fast now. 

He was a prisoner, and in a rum-hole! 

He had caught the name “ Gridern” on a sign as he 
entered. He recalled it now as “Gridiron,”—and what 
if the proprietor should now appear, a gridiron red- 
hot, and charge him with trespassing,—stealing, say,— 
and propose to give Snip a toasting ! 

Snip trembled. What had he betterdo? He thought 
hard and fast. ¢ 

The little color-bearer could do one thing, and it was 

something he was handy at. He could pray. It did not 
seem as if he could do anything else. He dropped down 
beside a bench and bowed his head, the flag of the Cuold- 
water Guards half fallen out of his hand. Wouldn't 
God make a way out of this rum-dungeon for Sammie 
Peterson? He made a way once for Peter, when he was 
in prison. 
“Simon Gridern, the rumseller, had gone upstairs. 
Hearing those heavy door-slams, he started from the 
rooms where he and his wife lived to return to his dirty 
shop-haunts. Simon Gridern was not a bad man all 
through and through. He had not sold rum always. 
His wife Sallie, a praying woman, often wondered why 
he sold rum at all. 

‘Tt came about in this way. He once had a boy, a 
bright little fellow, Sammie. It was Sammie’s body 
now fast asleep in the beautiful cemetery outside the 
town. His soul was with God. It might have seemed zs 
if that trouble would have taken Simon, the father, to 
God. Simon allowed it to take him the other way. He 
grew hard in his feelings. He thought God had wronged 
him. He grew careless in his business ways, and into 
his store were rolled the tall, ponderous rum-casks. But 
his feelings toward the sleeping little body of his boy 
remained evertender. As his business increased, the lot 
in the cemetery grew more and more beautiful. The 
store grew dirtier and darker, the rum-casks multiplying ; 
the cemetery lot, though, was brighter in its decorations 
of flowers. A sign of Simon’s prosperity in rumselling 
was the more and more tasteful appearance of the grounds 
around Sammie’s grave. Recently Simon had placed 
there a beautiful statue of the praying Samuel,—a slen- 
der little form of white marble. Simon was very proud 
of that statue. 

“T seem to see it in my dreams,” he often told him- 
self. 

He told this to his wife Sallie. She said nothing out- 
wardly. Within she thought, “I wish that’ere ‘ Prayin’ 
Sammie’ which he sees in his sleep would frighten him 
into bein’ a better man.” 

Simon Gridern was now coming down the stairs lead- 
ing from his home to his store. He came very softly 
slippered, and his covetous feet made no noise. When 
he entered the store, he said: 

“T'll go softly. Mebbe a thief is here.” 

But what was it,—the white object that he saw on a 
bench? He stooped, picked it up, and read, ** Why will 
you lose your soul?” 

He started and shook his head. ° At first he thought 
he would throw this pestilential piece of paper out into 
the back yard. In one corner, though, he saw the word 
“Sammie,” and he kept the tract in his hand. 

But what did this softly stepping man see next? He 
drew back at the sight of a little fellow in a white blouse 
and duck pants, kneeling. 

“Why, that’s the kneelin’ Sammie in the cemetery,” 
murmured Simon. 

The kneeling figure stirred now, and looked up in awe 
to see a big, red-faced man staring, and holding up his 
bands. 

“ Wh-wh-why!” gasped Simon, firing off a battery of 
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questions. “Whois this? What youhere for? What 
ye doin’? What is your name?” 

“Sammie.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Simon, as if he had been struck 
again and again. 

He was thinking of the eyes, just like those of his 
Sammie, but closed now, in the cemetery. 

The soldier belonging to the renowned Coldwater 
Guards was frightened, but he was of just the stuff mar- 
tyrs are made of, and he got up and tremblingly handed 
the rumseller another tract, “Why will you lose your 
soul?” 

Sammie must, as one of the Coldwater Guards, make 
his charge. 

Simon sank back upon the bench nearest him. 

“ Boy,” he gasped, ‘‘ what—you—want—here ? ” 

The little color-bearer, still trembling, told of the work 
of the Coldwater Guards. 

“ But what were you doin’ when I came down here?” 

Sammie hung his head. 

“T was a-prayin’, sir.” 

“Tf it don’t stir me up, and make me feel I ought to 
be a better man! Tryin’ to make people temperance 
people,—are ye? Wall, I know I ought”— 

**Oh—oh—do!” broke in a tearful voice. 

It was Simon's wife, Sallie, who had followed him 
downstairs, seeing and hearing everything. 

The rumseller was all broken down, and there, in his 
rum-den, he vowed he would attempt, and, God helping 
him, he would lead, a better life. 

Soon, nailed to the door, appeared a shingle bearing 
this announcement, ‘‘ Closed for repairs,” 

When the shop was opefed, the tall rum-casks had 
disappeared ; the dirty loafing-benches had gone; new, 
innocent goods were everywhere, and so bright was the 
store after a vigorous scrubbing and cleaning ! 

The storekeeper had been cleaned out too. So much 
for the charge of a small soldier in the Coldwater Guards ! 


Watertown, Mass. 





‘“‘Five-Minute Preludes” in the 
Bible Class 


bE gece the last quarter of 1895, Miss Florence A. 
Williams, the teacher of a Bible class in the Jack- 
son Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, Providence, Rhode 
Island, used a method which the class enjoyed and 
approved, The “five-minute preludes to the study of 
the lesson” were noteworthy as being enforced by sim- 
ple object lessons,—not to children, but to men and 
women. The list was printed on one side of a card, the 
other side having an invitation to “adults of both sexes ” 
to join the class, “especially the parents of children 
already in the school.” It will be seen, from the list, how 
“the topics were suggestive of, or suggested by, some- 
thing in the lessons of which they were preludes.”’ 


FIVE-MINUTE PRELUDES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECTS. 

Fourth Quarter, 1895. 
October 6.—Judging our Neighbors. 
October 13.— Making the Best of Being Poor. 
October 20.—Turning-points in our Lives, 
October 27.-- Letting the Children Profess Christ. 
November 3.—Governing those Entrusted to our Care. 
November 10.—Taking Care of our Bodies. 
November 17.—Going Down Hill. 
November 24.—Using Liquor at Home. 
December 1.—Treating Children with Respect. 
December 8.—Ought we to be Friends with Everybody ? 
December 15.—Being a True Friend. 
December 22.—Christmas Lessons. 
December 29.—Looking Back over the Year. 


The method was a new one in the class. ‘‘ The object 
was to attract and interest, but especially to reach the 
people on the plane of their every-day life.” The cards 
were distributed a week or two before the beginning of 
the quarter. Children in the school whose parents were 
not members of the Bible class helped in the distribution, 
New cards, of differing designs, will be devised for each 
quarter. “They will, however, require peculiar prepa- 
ration, as they already have, for they are all to be ‘ object 
lessons.’” Miss Williams gives two or three specimens 
of her method with the preludes in the class-room. 


_ ment had failed in every test I had applied to it. 





at 


“The first one, ‘Judging our Neighbors,’ was con- 
ducted somewhat as follows. On the board I placed two 
designs, one a dark circle on a white ground, the other 
a white cirele on a dark ground, the circles being exactly 
the same size. 

“TI asked the class which circle was the larger, and 
they said the white one. Then I took from between the 
leaves of my Bible a card, white on one side, and black 
on the other, showed them the white side, and asked 
them the color of the card. They all said that it was 
white. I put the card back, and pretended to take 
another, showing them the black side of the same card. 
They then declared the card to be black. Next I asked 
them how long the table was before me. I gave each 
one an opportunity to judge, and wrote the different 
lengths on the board. Then I measured the table with 
a tape-measure, and found that not one had judged cor- 
rectly. 

“So I had them. I told them how their best judg- 
The 
two circles were of the same size; the two’ cards were 
one and the same, being neither black nor white ;. and 
the table was longer or shorter than any one of them 
thought. How, then, could they depend on their judg- 
ment_of a neighbor, as to whether he was noble or mean, 
when appearances are so deceitful ? whether he was pure 
or vile, when, perhaps, they had never seen more than 
one side of his nature? How, in short, could they 
measure a man by their own judgment, if they couldn’t 
measure a table in that way, and a table around which 
they had sat for six or seven years? The talk, which 
was wholly informal, closed with the suggestion that 
they leave the measuring of another’s character to God, 
since he alone had the true measure. 

“The prelude ‘Turning-points in our Lives’ called 
for a glass of litmus in solution, brought to the neutral 
point by the use of acid and ammonia. One drop of 
acid, when that point was reached, turned the contents 
of the flask bright red,—the ‘scarlet’ of sin ; one drop of 
ammonia would have turned it blue,—the ‘ true blue’ of 
righteousness. 

“One week before the Sunday for the topic—‘ Letting 
the children profess Christ ”’—a few flax-seed were placed 
on cotton floating on a glass of water. One little seed 
pushed its root down, and its green head up, and I had 
my ‘object.’ The tiny plant had come up before its fel- 
lows. I asked the class if they would suggest putting it 
into a refrigerator to check its audacious growth, or cut- 
ting off its head with the scissors, Through the glass 
the long and vigorous root could be clearly seen. Then 

I had a chance to put in a plea for the child of deep 
thought and spiritual insight, who comes early into the 
kingdom, and so frequently, almost universally, in fact, 
grows up into the ‘ model Christian,’ as the beautiful flax 
flower is the ‘model’ flower in our school botanies,” 

This method readily works in with another established 
custom of the class. Upon one Sunday of each month 

the teacher gives each member of the class some inex- 
pensive object to take home as a reminder of the talk, 
not letting the class know on which Sanday it will occur, 
One month each received a tiny red flag as a “ danger 
signal,” to be placed in the mirror at home, as a reminder 
in times of temptation, the possible “ turning-points ” in 
one’s life. Another month, cards of blotting-paper, with 
a “ prescription” blotted upon them, were distributed to 
the members of the class, who were expected to discover 
for themselves, at home, with the aid of a mirror, what 
the reversed prescription was, and that it came from the 
Bible. 


a> 


' A Simple Device for Punctuality 


N THE Protestant Episcopal ‘‘ Chapel by the Sea,” 
at Virginia Beach, Virginia, the rector and superin- 
tendent, the Rev. W. R. Savage, has recently used a 
familiar device with renewed effectiveness. Some of the 
scholars falling into irregular habits as to punctuality 
in attending Sunday-school, the superintendent pre- 
pared a large card, ten or twelve inches square, printed 
on front and back as follows: 





I | | I 
AM AM 
EARLY. | | tate | 
| 


_—<—$—$ ——— 


This card was hung in front of the lectern,“ If am early” 
being toward the school, After the opening time had 
passed, the card was reversed, and “I am late” stared 
the tardy teacher or scholar in the face. There was a 
marked improvement in punctuality very soon after this 
scheme was adopted. 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 


1, January 6.—The Forerunner of Christ... ccscccreeceecenn Luke i : 5-17 
& Japuaty 12.—The Boy Jesut...... } os ake 2 : 40-62 
&. January 19,—The Ministry of John the Baptist cosetieee MAIKO B . 15-72 
4, Jan. 96..-The Early Ministry of Jeaus.......Lake 4: 14-828 
6. February 2.—The Power of Jesus ............... . Laake 6: 17-26 
6, February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount.. cone Ake 6: 41-40 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper. .........0...6ccceregeeene LAK 7 5 216 
& February 2.—Faith Pncouraged ........ 0... Ke Bt 4-O5 
®. Maroh 1.—Joeaus the Messlabr........ccc ccc ccesceeseeseeee seveee AKO 9 5 18-27 
10, March &.—True Love to One's Neighbor cove LAO 10 ¢ 25-87 
il, Maroh 15.—Teaching about Prayer ............ccccccccccsesserereees Luke li : 1-18 
1%. March 22.— Faithful and Unfaithful Servants....... ......... Luke 12 : 37-48 
18, March 29.—Review. 





ASA 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


* Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


OB. 


Study 4.—The Beginning of the Public 
Life of Jesus 


Luke $ : 21, 22; 4: 1-31. 
I, Criticism. 

The material groups itself about the three initial acts of 
Jesus according to the account of Luke. 1. The baptism 
(Matt.3 : 13-17; Mark 1: 9-11; Luke 3:21, 22; besides John 
1:31-33) Which account seems the basis of the three? If that 
of Mark notice (1) the marked grades of distinctness in the 
story of the descent of the Holy Spirit as related by the three ; 
(2) the point of view of Luke, that Jesus acted as did “ all the 
people,” while Matthew gives as his motive (Matt. 3: 15) 
the “fulfilment of all righteousness” (comp. Luke 7: 29); 
(3) the identity of the facts common to all three accounts 
with those given by Mark. 

2. The temptation. Notice (1) that Matthew and Luke 
give more details than does Mark; (2) that, their accounts, 
although in different order, are practically ghe same, and thus 
bespeak a common source; (3) that Luke omits the reference 
to angels. Is this characteristic? 

3. The unsuccessful beginning at Nazareth. Here we have 
but the single account of Luke, but compare Matthew (Matt. 
18 : 54-58) and Mark (Mark 6:6). Have we here two sepa- 
rate rejections, or two accounts of the same? If the latter, 
is the order of Luke, or that of Matthew and Mark, the more 
probable? If that of Luke, does not his reference in verse 23 
imply the events narrated in the opening chapters of Myrk? 
Or, might there not have been two attempts of Jesus to help 
his townspeople / 

Tl. Tae Historica, MaTreriaL 


1. Recalling the story of the work of John the Baptist. 
From the comparison of the three accounts it is evident (1) 
that Jesus was raoved by the profound religious incentive that 
led the maltitades to John (v.21; comp. Matt.3: 13-15); (2) 
that Lake's account of his praying (v.21) is therefore helpful 
ag well as characteristic of the writer (see LuBe 5:16; 6:12; 
9-18, 28,29; 22: 32; 22:41; 23: 34, 46); (3) that the descent 
of the Holy Spirit was visible only to Jesus (Mark 1 : 10) 
and John (Jobn 1 : 32); (4) that the voice addresses Jesus. 
Ie it not, therefore, fair to say that, through his submission to 
the baptiem of John, Jesus was given the consciousness of a 
peculisriy intimate relationship with God; that the con- 
seiowmess of his Messianic character and mission was for 
the first time completely his? Compare Matthew 3 : 15; 
Lake 7:2; 3:22 See also the similar means by which 
Jesus would bring about the extension of a consciousness of 
God in Joha 14 : 2. 

2 The temptation is the result of the new Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus. This is the expreseed basis of two tempta- 
tions (vs. 3, 9), and implied in the other (v.7). Do these 
temptations, therefore, appear the ontgrowth of doubt or of 
faith? (See v. 1, Mark 1:12; Matt.4:1.) Notice again the 
apheres within which the temptations occur, and the climactic 
ovder of Lake's aceownt (+. 3,6,10). (Physical wants, ambi- 
tion, religious faith.) Is there anything necessarily wrong in 
awy of these? Was not the temptation to misuse his newly 
percerved powers? Obrerve also the ase made by Jesus 
of the Seriptures (vs 4, 8, 12). Is thie not the natural 
Weapon wich which to meet questions that spring from faith 
packer thaw dowht? Notice (v. 14) Lake’s description of the 
feanle of this conflict, and his hint that it was typical of the 
a ive career ot Jesus 

&. The failure ac Nagereth ix o> introduced by Lake as to 
Multe 1 evident Chaz it was the cans of Jeans’ making ( aper- 
neu hie Nowe (4:31). Notice (1) that Jess has entered 
apow @ sew rile (+. 22); (2) that his was not thet of the 


(v. 21). 
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preacher (v. 16), (3) but rather that of the fulfiller of prophecy 
What was the kernel of his interpretation? The 






argument in verses 23-27 turns upon the fact that the persons 


mentioned were not Jews. 


This is significant of (1) Lake's 


cosmopolitan sympathy, and (2) of Christ’s recognition of 


the work of God among Gentiles. 


Its specific application, 


however, is different. Why should his townsmen be full of 
wrath (vs, 28, 29)? Had thé Galileans been followers of 
John? (See Matt. 3: 5; Mark 1:5.)° What would one be 
likely to judge as to the character of Nazareth from John 1: 
46? Observe the explanation of his refusal to work miracles 
(comp. v. 28 with Matt. 13 : 58; Mark 6 : 5, 6). 


HII. Topics ror SpeciaL Stupy. 


1, Compare the reading and speaking of Jesus in this ayna- 
gogue with other incidents; for instance, Matthew 6 : 2; 23: 


6; Aets 13 : 14 seq ; 
Jesus” (1, 480-450.) 


15 : 21, 


See Edersheim, “ Life of 


2. Is it necessary to suppose that the temptation of Jesus 
was different from that which comes to all men? (See Heb, 


2:18; 4:15.) 


3. What events occurred between the temptation and the 
return (v. 14) to Nazareth? (See John 1:19 to 4:54.) See 
Stevens and Burton, “ Harmony of the Gospels.” 

4. Is there any similarity between the reception of Jesus 
in Jerusalem and in Nazareth ? 

5. What was the reason for the return of Jesus from Judea 
to Galilee? (See Matt,4:12; Mark 1:14; John 4: 1-3.) 


Lesson 4, January 26 1896 
The Early Ministry of Jesus 


. . ’ . 
Go.LpEn Text: His word was with power.—Luke 4: 32. 


(Luke 4: 14-22. 


Memory verses : 18, 19.) 


Study Luke 4: 1-44. Read also Isaiah 61: 1-3. 


COMMON VERSION 

14 ¢ And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Gal’i-lee: 
and there went out a fameof him 
through all the region round 
about. 

15 And hetaught in their syna- 
gogues, being glorified of all. 

16 § And be came to Naz’a-réth, 
where he had been brought up: 
and, as his custom was, he went 
intothe synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the prophet 
E-si’'ias. And when he had 
opened the book, he found the 
piace where it was written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the. brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight té 
the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and 
he gave if again tc the minister, 
and sat down. And the'eyes of 
all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto 
them, This day is this Scripture 
fui filled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. And they saig, Is not 
this JO’seph’s son ? 


REVISED VERSION 
14 And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into 
Galilee : and a fame went out 
concerning bim through all 
15 the region round about. And 
he taught in theirsynagogues, 
being glorified of all. 
16 And he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been, brought 
up: and he enterdd, as his 
custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood" up to read. And there 
was delivered unto him 'the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. 
And he opened the *book, and 
found the place where it was 
written, 
18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, 

SBecause he anointed me 
to preach 4 good tidings to 
the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to 
the blind, 

To set at liberty theni that 
are bruised, 

19 To proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 
20 And he closed the * book, and 
gave it back to the attendant, 
and sat down : and the eyes of 
all in the synagogue were fast- 
ened on him. 
And he began to say unto 
them, To-day hath thisscrip- 
ture been fulfilled in your ears. 
22 And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the words of 
grace which proceeded out of 
his mouth: and they said, Is 
not this Joseph's son? 


1 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpen Text FOR THE QUARTER 


Him hath God exalted 


with his right hand to be a Prince and a Savidur.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: 


OUTLINE : 


The Son Declaring his Mission. 


{ st. The Mission INustrated, vs. 14, 15, 22. 


2. The Mission Expounded, vs. 16-21. 


Dat_y Home Reaprxas: 


M.—LUKE 4 : 1422. 
T.—Lake 4 | 24-32. 
W.—Luke 41 33-44- 
fea. Gi: b<88. 
Mark 6 : 16. 
isa. 42 | 1-8. 
‘om. 6: ig-as. 


ge t- 


Early ministry of Jesus. 
The ministry rejected 
Ministry of merey 


lesiah'« propbecy 
Hindered by anbelief. 
A Deliverer 


Made free 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the luternational 
Bible Reading Association, The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I. THE MISSION ILLUSTRATED. 


1. Its Pleld: 
Galilee: and ,.. all the region round about (14). ’ 


The report of him wont forth into all Syria Oi. 4:24). 
He went out from the borders of Tyre and . . Sidon (Mark 7 : 31). 


2. ite Character : 

He taught in their synagogues (15). 
Jesus went about... teaching in their syn (Matt. 4 : 23). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John Hr nals 
3. Its Influence : 

All, .. wondered at the words of grace. . 
(22). 
Grace is poured into thy lips ( 


ty Ne : 2). 
As ote were amazed at his undérajanding and his answers (Luke 
2:47), 


4. Its Difficulty : 
They said, Ie not this Joseph's son? (22.) 


Whence hath this man thie wielom? (Matt. 13 ; 64.) 
Is not this the carpenter? (Mark 6 : 3.) 


. out of his mouth 


Il. THE MISSION EXPOUNDED. 
. Among his Own People * 
" He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up (16). 


No prophet is acceptable in his own country (Luke 4 : 24). 
They that were his own received him not (John 1 : 11). 


2. From the Holy Scriptures : 
He opened the book, and found the place (17). 


To the law and to the testimony ! (Isa, 8 : 20) 
These are they which bear witness of me (John 5 : 29). 


3. In the Spirit's Power : 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (18). 


He saw the Spirit of God .. . coming upon him (Matt. 3: 16). 
Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned (Luke 4 : 


4- Por the Help of the Poor : 
To preach good tidings to the poor (18). 


The poor have good tidings preached to them (Matt. 11 . 5). 
Poor as to the world, . . rich in faith (Jas, 2 : 5). 


5- Por the Freeing of the Captive : 
To proclaim release to the captives (18). 


To bring out the prisoners from the dungeon (Tea. 42 : 7) 
Deliver all them who... were... subject to Lend AK Heb. 2 - 15). 


6. Por the Healing of the Blind : 
And recovering of sight to the blind (18). 


Louk, ye blind, that ye may see (Isa. 42 : 18). 
Whereas | was blind, now I see (John 9 : 25). 


7. Por the Liberating of the Enchained : 
To set at liberty them that are bruised (18). 


His feet they hurt with fetters (Psa. 105 : 18). 
His chains fell off from his hands (Acts 12 : 7). 


8. Por the Inauguration of Salvation : 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord (19). 
Tn the day of atonement shall ye send abroad the trumpet (Lev. 
. 9) 


Behold, now is the acceptable time (2 Cor. 6 : 2), 
os 


Verse 14.—"‘ Jesus returned in 7 wer of the Spirit.” (1) The 

eT possexsed Ly Jesus: (2) The works  perform« d by Jesus. 
15 —* He taught in sels synagogues. The texnehings of 
Jew os : Ww here? (2) How? (3) What? (4; Why? 

Verse 17.—“"He opened the book, and fonnd the place.” (1) 
Familiarity with the book ; (2) Fulness in the book ; (3) Instruction 
from the book. 

Verse 18.—"* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me."’ (1) The Spirit's 
descent upon Jesus; (2; The Spirit's abode with , te (3) The Spirit's 
relations to Jesus. 

Verse 19.—‘‘ The acceptable year of thedLord.”” Acceptable (1) As 
poms or prophecy ; (2) As ,perfecting salvation; (3) As proelaiming 
good tidings. 

Verse 21.—*“ To-day hath this ry beer: fulfilled in your ears.’ 
(1) The period; (2) The people : (3) The fulfilment. 


REX 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The temptation (Ma‘thew, 
Mark, and Luke), then the events narrated in John 1: 
18 to 4:54. The answer of the Baptist to those sent from 
Jerusalem; he points out Jesus as the Lamb of God; the 
first followers of Jesus; the marriage at Cana; a brief star 
at Capernaum ; the first passover, with the first cleansing 
of the temple; the interview with Nicodemus; the further 
witness of John the Baptist; the ministry in Judea; the 
departure into Galilee through Samaria; the interview with 
the Samaritan woman, and the brief stay at Sychar; the 
healing of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum (our Lord being 
at Cana). For atime our Lord seems to have remained in 
privacy before beginning his public ministry in Galilee. The 
retarn to Galilee, mentioned id verse 14, was probably that 
through Samaria (John 4), though Andrews thinks it was 
another journey after the feast (probably the second passover) 
mentioned in John 5. 

Piace.—Galilee, the northern division of Palestine, west 
of the lake, the main occurrence being at Nazareth, in the 
plain of Esdraelon, about sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, 
and fourteen west of the southern end of the lake. The par- 
ticular scene was the synagogue, the traditional site of which 
is still shown, 

Time —Quite early in the year 781,—that is, A.D. 28. 
Andrews, who places the entire Galilean ministry after the 
second passover (John 5), must give a later date (in April). 
But it is more likely that the sabbath controversy (Luke 6 ; 
1-6, and parallel passages) occurred immediately after the 
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second passover, since at that time the grain would be still 
standing. On this view, the interval before the passover 
must be sufficient to give room for all the events up to the 
call of Matthew (Levi). Verse 14, however, probably refers 


_ to the return from Judea in December, A. D. 27. 


Prersons.—Jesus and his townsmen; the “attendant” in 
the synagogue. Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, is also 
mentioned. ; 

Syxacocve Worsnip.—After the destruction of the first 
temple, synagogues arose during the captivity in Babylon. 
In the subsequent dispersion of the Jews, such places of wor- 
ship were established in most of the important cities, both 
in Palestine and wherever there was a sufficient Jewish 
population. The service was simple, partly liturgical, and 
included veadings from the Law and the Prophets. This 
was followed by an address, if some rabbi or distinguished 
person were present. This feature of the worship became the 
starting-point of Christian missionary effort. In fact, the 
Synagogue was a most important factor in forming both 
the worship and the polity of the early Christian Charch. 

Paratitet Passaces.—Matthew 4,: 12; Mark 1 : 14, 15. 
A visit to Nazareth is narrated in Matthew 13 : 5458; Mark 
6 : 1-6, but it was later in the ministry. 


— 
Critical Notes 


Verse 14.—And Jesus returned: Thatis,fromJudea. This 
was probably the journey described in John 4, through Samaria. 
—In the power of the Spirit: This refers to verse 1,“ full of the 
Holy Spirit,” and also to the descent of the Spirit at the bap- 
tism. For, whatever the length of the interval, the evan- 
gelist presents his narrative as connected history, and implies 
that Jesus begins this work in Galilee, possesing in full 
measure that Holy Spirit which had descended upon him, 
and led him into the wilderness (comp. v. 18).—Jnto Galilee: 
Here Jesus had lived, and here most of his public ministry 
took place. The Galileans were Jews by race and religion, 
though looked down upon by the Jews of Judea, either as 
provincials, or because they were nearer neighbors to the 
Gentiles in the regions of Tyre and Sidon,—A fame went out 
concerning him: In consequence of his teaching (v. 15), and 
also of his miracles, two of which had certainly been wrought 
in Galilee before this, at Cana and Capernaum (comp. v. 23). 
John (4 : 45) tells that what he had done at Jerusalem had 
become known in Galilee. 

Verse 15.—He taught : “ Was teaching” habitually. This 
probably refers to the entire early part of the Galilean min- 
istry, the next verse introducing an incident during this 
continued teaching. This accords with Luke’s habit as a nar- 
rator.—In their synagogues : See Lesson Sugroundings on Syn- 
agogue W orship.—Being glorified of all: This describes the 
generally favorable effect of his preaching. Opposition did 
not appear until later,except at Nazareth. At least, there is 
no record of any other conflict. 

Verse 16.—Came to Nazareth: Some think this was the first 
public appearance of Jesus in Galilee. But it is probable 
that he had taught in other places before venturing to address 
his townsmen (comp. v. 23). Yet it was early in the Gali- 
lean ministry, since no details of any previous activity are 
given by the evangelists. Nazareth was a comparatively in- 
significant place. The saying of Nathanael (John 1 : 46), 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? ” does not imply 
specially bad repute— Where he had been brought up: Only 
Lake uses this expression, and he alone tel's ot the early life 
in Nazareth — Entered, az his custom was, into the synagogue: 
The Revised Version changes the order to show that the cus- 
tem of attending the synagogue is meant, not that of standing 
up to read.— On the sabbath day : Services were held on other 
days, especially on Mondays and Thursdays, but the chief 
service was on the sabbath, quite early in the morning — 
Stood up to read: It has been thought that Jesus thus signi- 
fied his desire to read in public. While there was a large 
liberty in the synagogue service,the worship and reading 
were duly arranged in advance. probably by the ruler of the 
synagogue. The. speaker, too, was usually selected before- 
hand, though others unexpectedly pre-ent were sometimes 
invited t speak (see Acts 13: 15). On this occasion, others 
bad doubtless read from the Law, and Jesus, having probably 
taken some part in the liturgical devotions, was expected to 
read from the Prophets, making an address after thi-, accord- 
ing to the usual! order of service. 

Verse 17.— Delivered unto him: By the “ attendant ” (v.20), 
who bad charge of the rolls of Scripture —The boot: Or, 
“roll” The Greek word is biblion, from which our word 
“Bible” istaken. It was then used for any kind of scroll or 
sheet containing writing, so that in itself it does not indicate 
either the form or the contents of the “book.” Bat the 
Scriptures for synagogue use were in the form of rolls, and 
quite a number were necessary for the Old Testament.— Tic 
prophet Isaiah: In this case the single roll probably con- 
tained only the Book of Isaiah, the largest prophetic book. — 
He opened the boot :*“ When” is not necessary. Opening the 


* roll, he “found the place.” It does not appear whether he 


iooked for this particular passage, or his eye fell upon it as 
lee unrolled the scroll. Is 1s quite possible that he chose this 
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Scripture lesson himself, since there is no certain evidence 
that therepwas, at that time, a regular system of lJessons from 
the Prophets. Even if there were, we have no knowledge of 
the order, and hence cannot make avy inferences as to the 
time of year. 

Verse 18.—The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: From Isaiah 
61 : 1, the last clause of this verse, however, being from 
Isaiah 58:6. The two passages were probably both visible 
at the same time on the unrolled scroll. It is altogether 
likely that more was read than is cited by Luke, since twenty- 
one verses was the usual lesson. The combination of two or 
more similar passages was not uncommon, especially when 
the reader expected to deliver the subsequent address. As 
regards this citation, Luke gives, somewhat freely, the ver- 
sion of the S. ptuagint.—Because : Literally; “on account of 
which,” but in the Old Testament passage “ because” occurs, 
and the Greek may mean thix. It certainly agrees better 
with the fact that Jesus received the Spirit when he was 
anointed as the Messiah.—Anointed me: From the Hebrew 
verb the word “ Messiah” is derived, and, from the Greek, 
“Christ.”—To preach good tidings to the poor: Not “the 
gopel” in the fall sense. “The poor” probably means 
poor in spirit, since the original prophecy says “ the meek.” 
—He hath sent'‘me: The change of tense points to a continu- 
ous mission, in distinction from the single fact of anointing. 
The clause “ to heal the brokenhearted ” occurs in the origi- 
nal passage, but is omitted here by the oldest and best 
authorities.—To proclaim release to the captives: “Proclaim,” 
as a herald does; afterwards meaning “preach.” The word 
“release” means “ remission” also.—To set at liberty them that 
are bruised: This clause is from Isaiah 58: 6. 

Verse 19. —To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord : This 
is from Isaiah 61:2. The reference is to the appointed time 
when the Lord will be gracious, and may suggest the thought 
of a jubilee year. It is not to be taken as a strict measure of 
time. The Fathers thought so, and hence inferred that our 
Lord’s ministry lasted but one year,—a view that is utterly 
cogtrary to the plain statements of the evangelists, especially 
those of John, who specifically mentions three passovers 
during our Lord’s ministry. 

Verse 20.—Closed the book: By rolling it up.—Gave it to the 
attendant: Not “ minister,” in the modern sense, but the 
chazan, who had charge of the rolls, and was a subordinate 
official of the synagogue.—Sui down: In order tospeak. This 
was the usual position of the speaker in the synagogue, and 
that of our Lord in his public teaching (Matt. 5:1; Mark 
4:1; 13: 3).— W-re fastened upon him: In attention mingled 
with curio-ity. This was the first time Jesus had appeared 
at Nazareth asateacher. Ail had probably heard of his 
labors elsewhere. The passage read gave promise of an 
interesting discourse. Probably, too, there was something in 
the very appearance of Jesus that impressed them, or, at 
least, awakened a de-ire to hear him. 

Verse 21.— He began to say: This indicates that what fol- 
lows is the opening of his discourse, but, as verse 22 implies 
that he spoke for some time, it is probable that this verse 
gives the theme of what he said —To-doy hath this scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears: The tense points a fulfilment 
that was permanent in its re-ults. He does not yet announce 
himself as the Messiah, since they could not understand how 
such a lowly teacher would fulfil their extravagant expecta- 
tions of a worldly monarch. The spiritual significance of the 
predictions was, doubtless, the substance of the discourse. 

Verse 22.— Won Jered at the words of grace: “ Were won- 
dering” would be more exact, pointing to a continued aston- 
ishment as he was speaking.—At the words of grace: This 
might mean words about divine grace, or words characterized 
by homan graciousness. Probably both elements were recog- 
nized, but their wonder indicates that the human gracious- 
ness affected them most. They were surprised at such wisdom 
from the mouth of this young man who had grown up among 
them —Is not this Joseph's son? An affirmative answer is 
implied. This question is not in contrast with the wonder, 
but indicates the next step, and a false one. Whether the 
criticising query was audibly uttered or not, does not appear. 
Jesus knew of their attitude, and what follows is his response 
to it. He quotes two familiar proverbs (vs. 23, 24) ilinstra- 
ting their feeling, then refers to the mission of Elijah and 
Elisha to Gentiles (vs. 25-27). This aroused violent oppo- 
sition, leading to an attempt to kill him (vs. 28, 29). E-cap- 
ing from them, he goes to Capernaum (vs. 30, 31), which 
became “ his own city ” (Matt. 9 : 1). 

Western Theological Seminary. 


‘ The Lesson Story 
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HE vi-it of oor Lord to John the Baptist at Bethabara, 

or Bethany beyond Jordan, afier the temptation in 

the wilderness, was destined to witness the gathering by him 
of the firstfruits of the new kingdom of God he had come tc 
setup. Phe honor of having been his earliest disciples was 






shared by John and Andrew, for “ the other disciple” who 
followed him with Andrew can be no other than the writer 
of the Gospel in which the incident is mentioned. 

Simon presently was added to these earliest triumphs, but 
the next day saw Philip of Bethsaida, on the Lake of Galilee, 
a neighbor of the three who had already associated them- 
selves with him, joined them, and on the same day, appar- 
ently, a fifth disciple was gained, Nathanael, afterwards, it 
would seem, known as Bartholomew. Thus, as the syn rose 
on the new era of grace, there streamed upwards as its her- 
alds, before it was visible to the world at large, shining 
earnests of the coming glory, in the brightness of these illu- 
minated souls. Henceforth their Master was no longer the 
carpenter of Nazareth to them, but the Teacher of Israel, “ the 
Lamb of God,” the expected Messiah, 

The brief records of the Gospels pass lightly over much of 
the immediate future of our Lord’s ministry, but we learn 
that, instead of returning to his native village after the mar- 
riage at Cana, he crossed the uplands to Capernaum, on the 
Lake of Galilee, where his new disciples had their homes, 
“his mother and his brethren” accompanying him, as weil 
as the followers he had gained. He did not stay there long, 
however, having his heart set on “ beginning at Jerusalem,” 
as he afterwards enjoined his apostles to do. 

Hence we next find him (John 2: 13-25) in the temple, 
driving out, in his glowing zeal for his Father's house, the 
traders whom the authorities had allowed to defile its wide- 
open “ courts” —a space of about thirty-five acres—with their 
cattle, sheep, exchange tables, and much else. Thus early, 
also, he so displayed his miraculous powers as “signs” of 
his authority from above that many, we are told, believed 
on him, 

Indeed, the sensation caused by his appearance, with his 
wonders and his new and rousing words, extended even to 
the upper classes, and through the community generally, as 
we see in the striking incident of the visit to him, by night, 
of Nicodemus, one of the sanhedrin, a member of the great 
national Pharisee party, and a “master of Israel,” if not, 
indeed, the chief of the rabbis,—“ the teacher,” or presi- 
dent, of the “learned in the law,” or “scribes.” How power- 
ful the teaching of Jesus must have been, simple Galilean 
peasant though he evidently was, could not have been more 
forcibly shown than in one so much above him in worldly 
position and rabbinical dignity stealing in the darkness to 
his lowly chamber, and not only recognizing him as a teacher 
come from God, but meekly listening to him. 

Christ bad gohe to the south, not only, we may believe, 
from a desire to meet the crowds in the Holy City at the 
passover, but because John was still preaching at Anon, 
near Salim, outside the valley of Shechem, or Nablus, at the 
head of the ravine which there sinks steeply towards the 
Jordan. To have preached in Galilee while his herald was 
thus preaching very near it, would have been unwise, and 
apparently unfriendly. But the Baptist ~was very soon 
arrested by Herod Antipas, and carried off to Macherus, on 
the east of the Dead Sea, leaving the north open to our 
Lord. His success in Judea had been so marked that his 
disciples were thought to baptize even greater numbers 
than John had; but this popularity threatened to raise 
the same hostility to him as had cut short the career of his 
predecessor. 

He therefore once more turned his face to Galilee, leaving 
us the supremely interesting episode of his journey, in the 
conversation with the woman at Jacob's well. The way had 
been opened for him, in his own district, by the reports of his 
deeds and teachings brought back from the passover by Gali- 
lean pilgrims to it, and thus he gained a favorable reception 
at once. 

Avoiding Nazareth, on the principle that a prophet had 
no honor in his own country, be from this time journeyed 
through all the Galilean towns and villages, preaching in the 
synagogues, and, no doubt, in the open air also, the need of 
repentance, since the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and of 
belief in “the gospel,” or “good news,” thus brought them. 
His success was wide and striking, the people at large “glori- 
fying” him. Among other parts, he now visited Cana, where 
his word healed the son of an offidial of Herod Antipas, at 
Capernaum, many miles away. 

Bat when so close to Nazareth, he could not resist carrying 
his great message to it also, attending in the synagogue there, 
and, when asked by the chazan to read the lesson of the day, 
which proved to be in Isiah, appropriating to himself the 
words of the prophet, in which the work of the Messiah was 
vividly set forth. Such a claim, however, proved too much 
for his fellow-villagers to receive. They had known him all 
his life, and knew Joseph, whose helper he had been. To 
accept ome so recently their equal as the “sent of God” 
seemed impossible, and roused bitter hostility, which he 
intensified by reminding them that the message of God had 
been sent through Elijah to the heathen widow of Zarephath, 
and through Elisha to Naaman, the Syrian idolater, while 
Ierael was passed by. A tamult followed, and he would have 
been thrown down some of the heights round the viliace, had 
he not “passing through the midst of them ” gone his way. 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 





1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ.............scccreecreeenees Luke 1 : 5-17 
2. Jaguaty 12.—The Boy Jesu’.................0... sesee saceeevedsticce 2 : 40-52 
3. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist .........c...Lake3 . 15-22 


4. Jan. 26.--The Karly Ministry of Jesus........Lake 4: 14-22 








5, February 2.—The Power 0f Je808 2.0.0.0... cove coneee Ane & + 17-26 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount..............00s-000 Luke 6 : 41-49 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper..... ctsbecunigtetetinsoniile Luke 7 : 2-16 


8 February 23.—Faith Encouraged .... 
9. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah............. ..... 
10, March 8.—True Love to One's Neighbor 
11. March 15.—Teaching about Prayer..............000...c000 " 
12, March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants....... ......... 
13%. March 29.—Review. 


ASA 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


* Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 4.—The Beginning of the Public 
Life of Jesus 


Luke 8 : 21, 22; 4: 1-31. 
I, Criticism. 

The material groups itself about the three initial acts of 
Jesus according to the account of Luke. 1, The baptism 
(Matt. 3 : 13-17; Mark 1:9-i1 ; Luke3: 21,22; besides John 
1:31-33) Which account seems the basis of thethree? Ifthat 
of Mark notice (1) the marked grades of distinctness in the 
story of the descent of the Holy Spirit as related by the three ; 
(2) the point of view of Luke, that Jesus acted as did “ all the 
people,” while Matthew gives as his motive (Matt. 3: 15) 
the “fulfilment of all righteousness” (comp. Luke 7: 29); 
(8) the identity of the facts common to all three accounts 
with those given by Mark. 

2. The temptation. Notice (1) that Matthew and Luke 
give more details than does Mark; (2) that, their accounts, 
although in different order, are practically the same, and thus 
bespeak a common source; (3) that Luke omits the reference 
to angels. Is this characteristic? 

8. The unsuccessful beginning at Nazareth. Here we have 
but the single account of Luke, but compare Matthew (Matt. 
18 : 54-58) and Mark (Mark 6: 6). Have we here two sepa- 
rate rejections, or two accounts of the same? If the latter, 
is the order of Luke, or that of Matthew and Mark, the more 
probable? If that of Luke, does not his reference in verse 23 
imply the events narrated in the opening chapters of Myrk ? 
Or, might there not have been two attempts of Jesus to help 
his townspeople ? 


Il, Tae Historica, MATERIAL 


1, Recalling the story of the work of John the Baptist. 

From the comparison of the three accounts it is evident (1) 
that Jesus was moved by the profound religious incentive that 
led the multitudes to John (v.21; comp. Matt.3: 13-15); (2) 
that Luke’s account of his praying (v. 21) is therefore helpful 
ag well as characteristic of the writer (see Luke 5: 16; 6:12; 
9:18, 28, 59; 22: 32; 22:41; 23: 34,46); (3) that the descent 
of the Holy Spirit was visible only to Jesus (Mark 1 : 10) 
and John (John 1 : 32); (4) that the voice addresses Jesus. 
Is it not, therefore, fair to say that, through his submission to 
the baptism of John, Jesus was given the consciousness of a 
peculiarly intimate relationship with God; that the con- 
sciousness of his Messianic character and mission was for 
the first time completely his? Compare Matthew 3 : 15; 
Luke 7: 29; 3:22. See also the similar means by which 
Jesus would bring about the extension of a consciousness of 
God in John 14: 23. 
' 2 The temptation is the result of the new Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus. This is the expressed basis of two tempta- 
tions (vs. 3,9), and implied in the other (v. 7). Do these 
temptations, therefore, appear the outgrowth of doubt or of 
faith? (See v. 1, Mark 1:12; Matt.4:1.) Notice again the 
spheres within which the temptations occur, and the climactic 
order of Luke’s account (vs. 3,6,10). (Physical wants, ambi- 
tion, religious faith.) Is there anything necessarily wrong in 
any of these? Was not the temptation to misuse his newly 
perceived powers? Observe also the use made by Jesus 
of the Scriptures (vs. 4, 8, 12). Is this not the natural 
weapon with which to meet questions that spring from faith 
rather than doubt? Notice (v. 14) Luke’s description of the 
result of this conflict, and his hint that it was typical of the 
entire career of Jesus. 

8. The failure at Nazareth is so introduced by Luke as to 
make it evident that it was the cause of Jesus’ making Caper- 
naum his home (4:31). Notice (1) that Jesus has entered 
upon a new réle (v. 22); (2) that this was not that of the 
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preacher (v. 16), (3) but rather that of the fulfiller of prophecy 
(v. 21). Wheat wasthe kernel of his interpretation? The 
argument in verses 23-27 turns upon the fact that the persons 
mentioned were not Jews. This is significant of (1) Luke's 
cosmopolitan sympathy, and (2) of Christ’s recognition of 
the work of God among Gentiles. Its specific application, 
however, is different. Why should his townsmen be full of 
wrath (vs, 28, 29)? Had thé Galileans been followers of 
John? (See Matt. 3 : 5; Mark 1:5.)" What would one be 
likely to judge as to the character of Nazareth from John 1: 
46? Observe the explanation of his refusal to work miracles 
(comp. v. 23 with Matt. 13 : 58; Mark 6 : 5, 6). 


III. Topics For SpreciaL Stupy. 


1, Compare the reading and speaking of Jesus in this syna- 
gogue with other incidents ; for instance, Matthew 6 : 2; 23: 
6; Aets 13 : 14 seg; 15 : 21. See Edersheim, “ Life of 


Jesus” (I, 480-450.) 


2. Is it necessary to suppose that the temptation of Jesus 
was different from that which comes to all men? (See Heb, 


2:18; 4:15.) 


3. What events occurred between the temptation and the 
return (v. 14) to Nazareth? (See John 1:19 to 4:54.) See 
Stevens and Burton, “ Harmony of the Gospels.” 

4. Is there any similarity between the reception of Jesus 
in Jerusalem and in Nazareth ? 

5. What was the reason forthe return of Jesus from Jude 
to Galilee? (See Matt.4: 12; Mark 1:14; John 4: 1-3.) 


Lesson 4, January 26 1806 
The Early Ministry of Jesus 


. ? . 
GoutpEN Text: His word was with power.—Luke 4: 32. 


(Luke 4: 14-22. 


Memory verses : 18, 19.) 


Study Luke 4: 1-44. Read also Isaiah 61: 1-3. 


COMMON VERSION 

14 § And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Gal’i-lee: 
and there went out a fame of him 
through all the region round 
about. 

15 And hetaught in their syna- 
gogues, being gloritied of all. 

16 { And he came to N&z’a-réth, 
where he had been brought up: 
atid, as his custom was, he went 
intothe synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the prophet 
F-si’ias. And when he had 
opened the book, he found the 
piace where it was written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the. brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight té 
the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and 
he gave if again tc the minister, 
and sat down. And the'eyes of 
all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him, 

21 And he began to say unto 
them, This day is this Scripture 
fuifilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. And they saig, Is not 
this J6’seph’s son? 





REVISED VERSION 


14 And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into 
Galilee : and a fame went out 
concerning him through all 

15 the region round about. And 
he taught in theirsynagogues, 
being glorified of all. 

16 And he came to Nazareth, 

where he had been brought 

up: and he ernteréd, as his 
custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood* up to read. And there 
was delivered unto him 'the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. 

And he opened the *book, and 

found the place where it was 

written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon 

me, 

SBecause he anointed me 
to preach * good tidings to 
the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to 
the blind, 

To set at liberty theni that 
are bruised, 

19 To proclaim the acceptable 

year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the * book, and 
gave it back to the attendant, 
and sat down : and the eyes of 
all in the synagogue were fast- 
ened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto 
them, To-day hath thisscrip- 
ture been fulfilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the words of 
grace which proceeded out of 
his mouth: and they said, Is 
not this Joseph's son? 


_ 
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10r,a rod *%Or,roll *Or, Wherefore 4Or, the gogpel 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpENn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Savidur.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Declaring his Mission. 


OUTLIN 


Darty Home READINGs: 
M.—LUKE 4 : 14-22. 
T.—Lake 4 : 23-32. 
W.—Luke 4 ; 33+44- 


=: { 1. The Mission Ilustrated, vs. 14, 15, 22. 
* (2. The Mission Expounded, vs. 16-21. 


Early ministry of Jesus. 
The winistry rejected. 
Ministry of mercy. 


T.—Isa. 61: 1-18. Isaiah's prophecy. 
F.—Mark 6: 1-6. Hindered by unbelief. 
S.—Isa. 42: 1-8. A Deliverer. 


S.—Rom. 6 : 15-23. 


Made free. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I. THE MISSION ILLUSTRATED. 


1. Its Pield : i 
Galilee: and... all the region round about (14). ’ 


The report of him went forth into all Syria (Matt. 4 : 24). 
He went out from the borders of Tyre and . . . Sidon (Mark 7 : 31). 


2. Its Character : . 
He taught in their synagogues (15). 


Jesus went about. . . teaching in their synagogues (Matt..4 : 23). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3 : 2). 


3- Its Influence : 


Ali... wondered at the words of grace... out of his mouth 
(22). 
Grace is poured into thy li a : 2). 
= 7 Na amazed at his understanding and his answers (Luke 


4. Its Difficulty : 
They said, Is not this Joseph's son ? (22.) 
Whence hath this man this wisdom? (Matt. 13 ; 54.) 
Is not this the carpenter? (Mark 6 : 3.) 
Il. THE MISSION EXPOUNDED. 
1. Among his Own People? 
He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up (16). 


No prophet is acceptable in his own country (Luke 4 : 24). 
They that were his own received him not (John 1 : 11). 


2. From the Holy Scriptures : 
He opened the book, and found the place (17). 


To the law and to the testimony ! (Isa. 8 : 20.) 
These are they which bear witness of me (John 5 : 39). 


3. In the Spirit’s Power : 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (18). 


He saw the Spirit of God . . . coming upon him (Matt. 3 : 16). 
Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit,-returned (Luke 4 : 1). 


4- Por the Help of the Poor : 
To preach good tidings to the poor (18). 


The poor have good tidings preached to them (Matt. 11 ; 5). 
Poor as to the world . . . rich in faith (Jas. 2 : 5). 


5- For the Freeing of the Captive : 
To proclaim release to the captives (18), 


To bring ont the prisoners from the dungeon (Tsa. 42 : 7). 
Deliver all them who... were... subject.-to boudage (Heb. 2 : 15), 


6. Por the Healing of the Blind : 
And recovering of sight to the blind (18). 


Look, ye blind, that ye may see (Isa. 42 : 18). 
Whereas I was blind, now I see (John 9 : 25). 


7. Por the Liberating of the Enchained : 
To set at liberty them that are brwised (18). ° 


His feet they hurt with fetters (Psa. 105 : 18). 
His chains fell off from his hands (Acts 12 : 7). 


8. For the Inauguration of Salvation : 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord (19). 
In, the day of atonement shall ye send abroad the trumpet (Ley. 
-9 


Behold, now is the acceptable time (2 Cor. 6 : 2), 
oS 


Verse 14.—‘‘ Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit.”” (1) The 
qualifications possexsed by Jesus: (2) The works performe d by Jesus. 

Verse 15 —** He taught in their synagogues.”” The teachings of 
Jesus: (1) Where? (2) How? (3) What? (4, Why? 

Verse 17.—"He opened the book, and fonnd the place.” (1) 
Familiarity with the book ; (2) Fulness in the book; (3) Instruction 
from the book. 

Verse 18.—" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.”’ (1) The Spirit's 
descent upon Jesus; (2) The Spirit's abode with Jesus ; (3) The Spirit’s 
relations to Jesus. 

Verse 19.—‘‘ The acceptable year of thedLord.”” Acceptable (1) As 
prose in | prophecy ; (2) As perfecting salvation; (3) As proelaiming 
good tidings. ° 

Verse 21.—" To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ 
(1) The period; (2) The people « (3) The fulfilment. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The temptation (Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke), then the events narrated in John 1: 
18 to 4:54, The answer of the Baptist to those sent from 
Jerusalem; he points out Jesus as the Lamb of God; the 
first followers of Jesus; the marriage at Cana; a brief stay 
at Capernaum ; the first passover, with the first cleansing 
of the temple; the interview with Nicodemus; the further 
witness of John the Baptist; the ministry in Judea; the 
departure into Galilee through Samaria; the interview with 
the Samaritan woman, and the brief stay at Sychar; the 
healing of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum (our Lord being 
at Cana). For atime our Lord seems to have remained in 
privacy before beginning his public ministry in Galilee. The 
return to Galilee, mentioned id verse 14, was probably that 
through Samaria (John 4), though Andrews thinks it was 
another journey after the feast (probably the second passover) 
mentioned in John 5. 

Priace.—Galilee, the northern division of Palestine, west 
of the lake, the main occurrence being at Nazareth, in the 
plain of Esdraelon, about sixty-six miles north of Jerusaletn, 
and fourteen west of the southern end of the lake. The par- 
ticular scene was the synagogue, the traditional site of which 
is still shown. 

Time.—Quite early in the year 781,—that is, A. D. 28. 
And:ews, who places the entire Galilean ministry after tlie 
second passover (John 5), must give a later date (in April). 
But it is more likely that the sabbath controversy (Luke 6 : 
1-6, and parallel passages) occurred immediately afier the 
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second passover, since at that time the grain would be still 
standing. On this view, the interval before the passover 
must be sufficient to give room for all the events up to the 
call of Matthew (Levi). Verse 14, however, probably refers 


_ to the return from Judea in December, A. D. 27. 


Prersons.—Jesus and his townsmen; the “attendant” in 
the synagogue. Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, is also 
mentioned.. : 

Synacocve Worsuip.—After the destruction of the first 
temple, synagogues arose during the captivity in Babylon. 
In the subsequent dispersion of the Jews, such places of wor- 
ship were established in most of the important cities, both 
in Palestine and wherever there was a sufficient Jewixh 
population. The service was simple, partly liturgical, and 
included readings from the Law and the Prophets. This 
was followed by an address, if some rabbi or distinguished 
person were present. This feature of the worship became the 
starting-point of Christian missionary effort, In fact, the 
synagogue was a most important factor in forming both 
the worship and the polity of the early Christian Charch, 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 4,: 12; Mark 1: 14, 15. 
A visit to Nazareth is narrated in Matthew 13 : 5458; Mark 
6 : 1-6, but it was later in the ministry. 


Oo 
Critical Notes 


Verse 14.—And Jesus returned: Thatis, from Judea. This 
was probably the journey described in John 4, through Samaria. 
—In the power of the Spirit: This refers to verse 1,“‘ full of the 
Holy Spirit,” and also to the descent of the Spirit at the bap- 
tism. For, whatever the length of the interval, the evan- 
gelist presents his narrative as connected history, and implies 
that Jesus begins this work in Galilee, possessing in full 
measure that Holy Spirit which had descended upon him, 
and led him into the wilderness (comp. v. 18).—Jnto Galilee: 
Here Jesus had lived, and here most of his public ministry 
took place. The Galileans were Jews by race and religion, 
though looked down upon by the Jews of Judea, either as 
provincials, or because they were nearer neighbors to the 
Gentiles in the regions of Tyre and Sidon,—A fame went out 
concerning him: In consequence of his teaching (v. 15), and 
also of his miracles, two of which had certainly been wrought 
in Galilee before this, at Cana and Capernaum (comp. v. 23). 
John (4: 45) tells that what he had done at Jerusalem had 
become known in Galilee. 

Verse 15.—He taught : “ Was teaching” habitually. This 
probably refers to the entire early part of the Galilean min- 
istry, the next verse introducing an incident during this 
continued teaching. This accords with Luke’s habit as a nar- 
rator.—In their synagogues : See Lesson Sugroundings on Syn- 
agogue Worship.—Being glorified of all: This describes the 
generally favorable effect of his preaching. Opposition did 
not appear until later,except at Nazareth. At least, there is 
no record of any other conflict. 

Verse 16.—Came to Nazareth: Some think this was the first 
public appearance of Jesus in Galilee. But it is probable 
that he had taught in other places before venturing to address 
his townsmen (comp. v. 23). Yet it was early in the Gali- 
lean ministry, since no details of any previous activity are 
given by the evangelists. Nazareth was a comparatively in- 
gignificant place. The saying of Nathanael (John 1 : 46), 
*Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? ” does not imply 
specially bad repute— Where he had been brought up: Only 
Luke uses this expression, and he alone tel!s ot the early life 
in Nazareth.—Entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue: 
The Revised Version changes the order to show that the cus- 
tem of attending the synagogue is meant, not that of standing 
up to read.—On the sabbath day : Services were held on other 
days, especially on Mondays and Thursdays, but the chief 
service was on the sabbath, quite early in the morning.— 
Stood up to read: It has been thought that Jesus thus signi- 
fied his desire to read in public. While there was a large 
liberty in the synagogue service,the worship and reading 
were duly arranged in advance, probably by the ruler of the 
synagogue. The speaker, too, was usually selected before- 
hand, though others unexpectedly present were sometimes 
invited {6 speak (see Acts 13:15). On this occasion, others 
bad doubtless read from the Law, and Jesus, having probably 
taken some part in the liturgical devotions, was expected to 
read from the Prophets, making an address after thir, accord- 
ing ‘to the usual order of service. 

Verse 17.— Delivered unto him: By the “ attendant” (v. 20), 
who had charge of the rolls of Scripture.—The book: Or, 
“roll.” The Greek word is biblion, from which our word 
“Bible” is taken. It was then used for any kind of scroll or 
sheet containing writing, so that in itself it does not indicate 
either the form or the contents of the “book.” But the 
Scriptures for synagogue use were in the form of rolls, and 
quite a number were necessary for the Old Testament.—The 
prophet Isaiah: In this case the single roll probably con- 
tained only the Book of Isaiah, the largest prophetic book.— 
He opened the book :*“ When” is not necessary. Opening the 


* roll, he “found the place.” It does not appear whether he 


jooked for this particular passage, or his eye fell upon it as 
he unrolled the scroll. It 1s quite possibie that he chose this 
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Scripture lesson himself, since there is no certain evidence 
that therepwas, at that time, a regular system of Jessons from 
the Prophets. Even if there were, we have no knowledge of 
the order, and hence cannot make any inferences as to the 
time of year. 

Verse 18.—The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: From Isaiah 
61 : 1, the last clause of this verse, however, being from 
Isaiah 58: 6. The two passages were probably both visible 
at the same time on the unrolled scroll. It is altogether 
likely that more was read than is cited by Luke, since twenty- 
one verses was the usual lessen. The combination of two or 
more similar passages was not uncommon, especially when 
the reader expected to deliver the subsequent address. As 
regards this citation, Luke gives, somewhat freely, the ver- 
sion of the 8S. ptuagint.—Because: Literally; “on account of 
which,” but in the Old Testament passage “ because” occurs, 
and the Greek may mean this. It certainly agrees better 
with the fact that Jesus received the Spirit when he was 
anointed as the Messiah.—Anointed me: From the Hebrew 
verb the word “ Messiah” is derived, and, from the Greek, 
“Christ.”—To preach good tidings to the poor: Not “the 
gospel” in the full sense. “The poor” probably means 
poor in spirit, since the original prophecy says “ the meek.” 
—He hath sent‘me: The change of tense points to a continu- 
ous mission, in distinction from the single fact of anointing. 
The clause “ to heal he brokenhearted ” occurs in the origi- 
nal passage, but is omitted here by the oldest and best 
authorities.--To proclaim release to the captives: “Proclaim,” 
as a herald does; afterwards meaning “ preach.” The word 
“release? means “ remission” also.—To set at liberty them that 
are bruised: This clause is from Isaiah 58 : 6. 

Verse 19.—To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord : This 
is from Isaiah 61: 2. The reference is to the appointed time 
when the Lord will be gracious, and may suggest the thought 
of a jubilee year. It is not to be taken as a strict measure of 
time. The Fathers thought so, and hence inferred that our 
Lord’s ministry lasted but one year,—a view that is utterly 
contrary to the plain statements of the evangelists, especially 
those of John, who specifically mentions three passovers 
during our Lord’s ministry. 

Verse 20.—Closed the book: By rolling it up.—Gave it to the 
attendant: Not “‘ minister,” in the modern sense, but the 
chazan, who had charge of the rolls, and was a subordinate 
official of the synagogue.—Sui down: In order tospeak. This 
was the usual position of the speaker in the synagogue, and 
that of our Lord in his public teaching (Matt.5:1; Mark 
4:1; 13: 3).— Were fastened upon him: In attention mingled 
with curio-ity. This was the first time Jesus had appeared 
at Nazareth asateacher. All had probably heard of his 
labors elsewhere. The passage read gave promise of an 
interesting discourse. Probably, too, there was something in 
the very appearance of Jesus that impressed them, or, at 
least, awakened a de~ire to hear him. 

Verse 21.—He began to say: This indicates that what fol- 
lows is the opening of his discourse, but, as verse 22 implies 
that he spoke for some time, it is probable that this verse 
gives the theme of what he said.—7o-doy hath this scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears: The tense points a fulfilment 
that was permanent in its results. He does not yet announce 
himself as the Messiah, since they could not understand how 
such a lowly teacher would fulfil their extravagant expecta- 
tions of a worldly monarch.. The spiritual significance of the 
predictions was, doubtless, the substance of the discourse. 

Verse 22.— Woncered at the words of grace: “ Were won- 
dering” would be more exact, pointing to a continued aston- 
ishment as he was speaking.—At the words of grace: This 
might mean words about divine grace, or words characterized 
by human graciousness. Probably both elements were recog- 
nized, but their wonder indicates that the human gracious- 
ness affected them most. They were surprised at such wisdom 
from the mouth of this young man who had grown up among 
them —Is not this Joseph's son? An affirmative answer is 
implied. This question is not in contrast with the wonder, 
but indicates the next step, and a false one. Whether the 
criticising query was audibly uttered or not, does not appear. 
Jesus knew of their attitude, and what follows is his response 
to it. He quotes two familiar proverbs (vs. 23, 24) illnstra- 
ting their feeling, then refers to the mission of Elijah and 
Elisha to Gentiles (vs, 25-27). This aroused violent oppo- 
sition, leading to an attempt to kill him (vs. 28, 29). E-cap- 
ing from them, he goes to Capernaum (vs. 30, 31), which 
became “ his own city” (Matt. 9 : 1). 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
& 


HE visit of our Lord to Jghn the Baptist at Bethabara, 

or Bethany beyond Jordan, after the temptation in 

the wilderness, was destined to witness the gathering by him 
of the firstfruits of the new kingdom of God he had come tc 
setup. Phe honor of having been his earliest disciples was 


shared by John and Andrew, for “ the other disciple” who 
followed him with Andrew can be no other than the writer 
of the Gospel in which the incident is mentioned. 

Simon presently was added to these earliest triumphs, but 
the next day saw Philip of Bethsaida,on the Lake of Galilee, 
a neighbor of the three who had already associated them- 
selves with him, joined them, and on the same day, appar- 
ently, a fifth disciple was gained, Nathanael, afterwards, it 
would seem, known as Bartholomew. Thus, as the syn rose 
on the new era of grace, there streamed upwards as its her- 
alds, before it was visible to the world at large, shining 
earnests of the coming glory, in the brightness of these illu- 
minated souls. Henceforth their Master was no longer the 
carpenter of Nazareth to them, but the Teacher of Israel, “ the 
Lamb of God,” the expected Messiah. 

The brief records of the Gospels pass lightly over much of 
the immediate future of our Lord’s ministry, but we learn 
that, instead of returning to his native village after the mar- 
riage at Cana, he crossed the uplands to Capernaum, on the 
Lake of Galilee, where his new disciples had their homes, 
“his mother and his brethren” accompanying him, as well 
as the followers he had gained. He did not stay there long, 
however, baving his heart set on “ beginning at Jerusalem,” 
as he afterwards enjoined his apostles to do. 

Hence we next find him (John 2: 13-25) in the temple, 
driving out, in his glowing zeal for his Father’s house, the 
traders whom the authorities had allowed to defile its wide- 
open “ courts ””—a space of about thirty-five acres—with their 
cattle, sheep, exchange tables, and much else. Thus early, 
also, he so displayed his miraculous powers as “signs” of 
his authority from above that many, we are told, believed 
on him. 

Indeed, the sensation caused by his appearance, with his 
wonders and his new and rousing words, extended even to 
the upper classes, and through the community generally, as 
we see in the striking incident of the visit to him, by night, 
of Nicodemus, one of the sanhedrin, a member of the great 
national Pharisee party, and a “ master of Israel,” if not, 
indeed, the chief of the rabbis,—“ the teacher,” or presi- 
dent, of the “learned in the law,” or “scribes.” How power- 
ful the teaching of Jesus must have been, simple Galilean 
peasant though he evidently was, could not have been more 
forcibly shown than in one so much above him in worldly 
position and rabbinical dignity stealing in the darkness to 
his lowly chamber, and not only recognizing him as a teacher 
comé from God, but meekly listening to him. 

Christ had gohe to the south, not only, we may believe, 
from a desire to meet the crowds in the Holy City at the 
passover, but because John was still preaching at Anon, 
near Salim, outside the valley of Shechem, or Nablus, at the 
head of the ravine which there sinks steeply towards the 
Jordan. To have preached in Galilee while his herald was 
thus preaching very near it, would have been unwise, and 
apparently unfriendly. But the Baptist ‘was very soon 
arrested by Herod Antipas, and carried off to Macherus, on 
the east of the Dead Sea, leaving the north open to our 
Lord. His success in Judea had been so marked that his 
disciples were thought to baptize even greater numbers 
than John had; but this popularity threatened to raise 
the same hostility to him as had cut short the career of his 
predecessor. 

He therefore once more turned his face to Galilee, leaving 
us the supremely interesting episode of his journey, in the 
conversation with the woman at Jacob’s well. The way had 
been opened for him, in his own district, by the reports of his 
deeds and teachings brought back from the passover by Gali- 
lean pilgrims to it, and thas he gained a favorable reception 
at once. 

Avoiding Nazareth, on the principle that a prophet had 
no honor in his own country, he from this time journeyed 
through all the Galilean towns and villages, preaching in the 
synagogues, and, no doubt, in the open air also, the need of 
repentance, since the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and of 
belief in “the gospel,” or “good news,” thus brought them. 
His success was wide and striking, the people at Jarge “glori- 
fying” him. Among other parta, he now visited Cana, where 
his word healed the son of an offidal of Herod Antipas, at 
Capernaum, many miles away. 

But when so close to Nazareth, he could not resist carrying 
his great message to it also, attending in the synagogue there, 
and, when asked by the chazan to read the lesson of the day, 
which proved to be in Isaiah, appropriating to himself the 
words of the prophet, in which the work of the Messiah was 
vividly set forth. Such a claim, however, proved too much 
for his fellow-villagers to receive. They had known him all 
his life, and knew Joseph, whose helper he had been. To 
accept one so recently their equal as the “sent of God” 
seemed impossible, and roused bitter hostility, which he 
intensified by reminding them that the message of God had 
been sent through Elijah-to the heathen widow of Zarephath, 
and through Elisha to Naaman, the Syrian idolater, while 
Israel was passed by. A tumult followed, and he would have 
been thrown down some of the heights round the village, had 
he not “passing through the midst of them ” gone his way. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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24 
The Prophet in His Own Country 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE chronological questions involved in this lesson do 
not fall to be dealt with by me, but we note that Christ’s 
visit to Nazareth probably followed the Jerusalem ministry 
recorded in John 2and 3. It may be that verses 14 and 15 refer 
to his earlier return to Galilee, immediately after the bap- 
tism ; 4ut, in any case, these verses are introductory to our 
ceer subject in this lesson,—namely, his reception in 
azareth. He returned to Galilee “in the power of the 
Spirit,” which had descended on him at his baptism, and still 
abode on him. 

Luke evidently intends to suggest that this investiture with 
the Spirit, as with a garment or an atmosphere in which Jesus 
lived and moved and had his being, wasnew. He came back 
to his childhood’s scenes with fresh equipment for his 
work, That power was such as the common eye could note; 
for vulgar tongues were soon busy with his name, and gossip 
about him flew through the hills of Galilee. Probably it was 
miracles rather than teaching which thus caught the popular 
attention (v. 23). His “fame” went before him, and when 
he came in person, it was to teach in their synagogues. 

Closer acquaintance confirmed rumor, and his words won a 
way to the hearts of the simpler folk in Galilee as they had 
not done to the critics and heresy-hunters in Jerusalem. It 
was prudent and natural not to attempt Nazareth till he could 
come with some recommendation from his reception else- 
where. Those who have seen a great man grow up among 
them need to have his greatness endorsed by outsiders before 
they will admit it. ‘ Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up,” would be specially slow to believe that the undistin- 
guished Jad had shot up into a rabbi, to say nothing of his 
being the Messiah ! 

The scene in the synagogue there is most vividly painted. 
We get a glimpse of the long years of Christ’s devout youth 
and early manhood, and of his habitual attendance in the 
rynagogue, in that eloquent parenthesis, “ as his custom was.” 
What memories would stir in him! How Mary’s eyes would 
fill! What eager and not altogether kindly interest would 
be excited in the older men who remembered his boyhood, 
and in his contemporaries, some of them jealous or contemptu- 
ous! The buzz of curiosity is over, and the worship begins. 
The synagogue service began with praise and prayer, after 
which a section from the Law was read, which was followed 
by a portion from the Prophets. ‘ 

In accordance with usage, our Lord’s rising at that point 
indicated that he wished to be the reader. The roll of the 
Prophets was placed in his hands. Did he read the portion 
prescribed for the day, or did he select the passage for him- 
self? Both ideas have been advocated. If the former iscorrect, 
here is a remarkable coincidence which suggests divine fore- 
‘ ordination ; if the latter, here is a remarkable authoritative- 
ness in brushing aside use and wont, and as remarkable a 
boldness jn going out of the beaten track on purpose to ad- 
vance his own claims. The expression “ he found” is, per- 
haps, in fevor of the latter supposition, as it implies a search. 

The brief reading done, he sits down, not as having finished 
his task, but as being about to begin his teaching. Scripture 
was read standing, in token of reverence; instruction was 
given seated, in token of authority. We are shown the hush 
of expectation, and the fixed gaze of “ ail in the synagogue.” 
Such words as had been read, with such a commentary as his 
way of reading them supplied, might well quicken the dullest 
to anticipation. If we take Luke literally, the first sentence 
of our Lord’s address was startling enough, and it was, no 
' doubt, followed by many like words. He laid his hand on 

the grand ancient prophecies, and claimed that they were 
* fulfilled,”— accomplished in the utmost depth of their 
meaning,—there in that little synagogue up among the Gali- 
lean hills. 

Certainly, if the whole circumstances of the case are re- 
membered, and the whole extent of the claim made is fairly 
taken into account, there never was a more daring demand 
than was made by this teacher, whom most men now ac- 
knowledge to have bee the very pattern of “ sweet reason- 

eableness.” Sitting among those who had known him from 
youth as laboring at the carpenter’s bench, he begins his 
words to them with the astounding assertion that he was 
nothing less than the promised Messiah, that he was the 
prophet’s true theme, that he was the servant of the Lord, 
that he was filled with the Spirit of God, that not only had 
he no share in men’s blindness and poverty, their bondage to 
evil or their bruising by sin, but that he possessed fulness of 
power to cure ail miseries, and to root out all corruption, and 
to bring in the true year of jubilee. 

Christ’s conceptions of his own character and work, and 
Christ’s claims founded on these, are perfectly unparalleled 
among the utterances of wise and religious teachers. They 
are so tremendous, so unique, and are urged with such per- 
sistency, that it is hard to reconcile them with the meek per- 
fectness ascribed to his character, unless by admitting that 
the conceptions are true and the claims valid, and bowing 
before him, with Nathanael’s confession on our lips, “‘ Rabbi, 
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thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel.” Surely, 
it is not the mark of a great “ religious genius” to put himself 
in the forefront of his message, and to be forever irfisting not 
“ Believe in goodness,” or “Obey God,” but “ Believe in me 
and follow me.” That is what Jesus always did. That is 
what he eminently did in the Nazareth synagogue; and dis- 
believers in his divinity or Messiahship have to face the prob- 
lem of how to reconcile such self-assertion with the beauty of 
character which most of them willingly concede to him, 

The prophetic quotation seems made by Luke from mem- 
ory, as it diverges from the Septuagint in some points, and 
adds a clause (“to set at liberty them that are bruised”) 
which is taken from another part of Isaiah (Isa. 58:6). The 
“acceptable year” refers to the year of jubilee, a year of 
universal release for person and property, and it is so called 
as being the year in which God's favor abounds. Observe 
that Jesus stops his quotation before it reaches the “ day of 
vengeance of our God.” He will not bring one note of threat- 
ening or sadness to mar the joy of his proclamation. The 
time for these came only too soon, 

Note the conception of men’s condition which underlies the 
joyful words. They are poor, captives, blind, bruised, and, if we 
retain the reading of the Authorized Version, broken-hearted. 
Christ had no flattering words to speak. He was under no 
illusions as to the factsof men’sstate. The gospel starts from 
a sad, stern view of human nature. Itghinks more darkly of 
the actual, and more radiantly of the possible, state of men, 
than any other system does. It can venture to speak the 
truth about what men are, because it knows what they will be 
by God’s help. One fell cause has wronght all the havoc, It 
is Sin which has made men poor in all true riches, which has 
bound them fast in adamantine chains, which has put out 
their eyes, as in old times was the cruel fate of many a pris- 
oner, which has inflicted wounds and bruises from the crown 
of their heads to the soles of their feet. 

Its injuries do not stop there, for it has further admini-tered 
a drug which takes away the sense, so that they know not 
that they are poor and miserable and blind and naked. 
Therefore their first need is to learn their true condition. 
No doubt, some of the hearers in the synagogue at Nazareth 
were indignant at the application of these epithets to them- 
selves, as they perceived was implied in Christ’s words. Men 
either resent, or are melted to penitence by, the gospel’s rep- 
resentation of their state. 

Our Lord’s conception of his work is forcibly brought out 
by this passage. He puts himself apart from all the rest of 
us in that he has no share in any of these miseries. He is 
conscious of full possession of the Spirit of God, in which 
consciousness we trace the influence of the sign at his bap- 
tism. He proclaims himself not only as the herald whose 
business it is to announce the jubilee, but as the giver of the 
blessings which he announces (“to heal the broken-hearted,” 
“to set at liberty”). He is redeemer, and not teacher only. 
His relation to the good news which he proclaims is not only 
that of its messenger, but that of its accomplisher. ‘We have 
to listen to what He says, and to trust in what he does. He 
realizes the fair visions which heshows, He is the salvation 
which he proclaims ; and by his work our poverty is enriched, 
our captivity emancipated, our blind eyes purged, couched 
and flooded with his light, and our bruises tenderly handled 
and perfectly healed. 

The reception given to his words is full of solemn teach- 
ing. These Nazarenes passed through three stages in their 
hearing, which are familiar to us. There was, first, the in- 
stinctive witness of conscience and heart to the power of his 
personality ; then came a less worthy sentiment of “ wonder,” 
which might have been elevated, if rightly dealt with by 
them, into heartfelt acceptance of him and his message, but 
which was swiftly degraded into a carping criticism which 
cooled down the half-kindled fire. 

When the witness speaks in our hearts, and we are moved 
to astonishment at Christ’s gracious way of uttering words 
whose contents are grace, we stand at a place where two ways 
meet. If we take the right-hand one, and yield to the im- 
pressions made on us, we shall draw nearer to him, and reach 
the happy goal of faith and loyal submission to our redeemer 
King. If we turn to the left, and Jet irrelevant, subsidiary 
questions or any cold criticism draw-us away, we shall lose 
the impressions that might have been the beginning of our 
salvation, and shall wander ever farther from wealth, liberty, 
sight, and healing. The choice of the two ways has to be 
made by each of us. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
The Normal Man 


HAT there has been a moral fall of man is scientifically 
demonstrable. If man had been developed according 

to the unproved hypothesis of evolution; he would have been 
the most perfect of animals. He is not. Animais are never 


wicked. They bark and bite, “but tis their pature to.” 


jubilee year for everybody. 


, 
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The vices of men that deprave and desolate whole races are 
unknown to beasts. They never drink intoxicants, gamble, 
ravage with rapine and lust. Only fallen natures do that. 

What did man fall from? Whatisthe normal man? To, 
what should he rise? Christ came to show. 1. His word 
was with power. He had the power of the Spirit (v. 14). 
This is the most various and perfect power. 2. He had in- 
sight. The old prophecies were as much more open to him 
than they were to the wise rabbis, as the heavens are more 
open to the devout astronomer than to the irreverent clod- 
hopper. The Spirit of the Lord was upon him to perceive 
the meaning of the Lord’s word. 3. He had good tidings 
for the poor; 4, release from all sorts of enslavements; 5, all 
sorts of sight and insight for human moles; 6, liberty for them 
so bruised they eould not stir to free themselves; and 7, the 
For poverty, he had plenty ; for 
pain, blessed ¢omfort; for spiritual blindness, the light of 
God; for Satan’s captivities, the freedom of the Son of God. 
He offered all he had to everybody. 

This whole great message of deliverence shows the whole 
blessed normal man, wise enough to see evils and their remedy, 
strong engugh to bedr the woes of the world, sympathetic 
enough to put all his wisdom at the service of the ignorant, 
all his strength at the service of the weak. 

Only in this way can teachers and pupils reverse the Fall, 
and rise to the best life. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ESUS returned in the power of the Spirit: ...and a fame 
went out concerning him through all the region (v.14). If 
a man has Holy Ghost power, the people who meet him will 
know it. He who is full of the Spirit will make himself felt 
by others. It is not so much what he says as what he is that 
will impress those who see and hear. him. They may not 
understand the source of his power, but they will recognize 
the effects of it, and will give deference to that. Men who 
do not have, and do not want to have, the power of the Spirit 
in their own characters and lives, can perceive-the results of 
its possession in others, and honor them for that possession. 
The only fame that is really worth having in this world is 
the fame of being like Jesus‘in having the power of the Spirit, 
through which he made himself a blessing to mankind as he 
moved among men. And such a fame can come only as the 
result of such a possession. 

He taught in their synagogues (v.15). The synagogues were 
the Bible schools of that day. Jesus taught in those schools 
in his mature years, as he probably was a pupil in one of 
them in his earlier life. He who has the spirit of Jesus will 
count it a privilege to bein a Bible school as p.pil or teacher 
in these days. What is to be thought of a man who neither 
learns nor teaches in a Bible school ? 

He came to Nazareth, where he had heen brought up (v. 16). 
The home of his childhood has a peculiar hold on a man all 
through his lifetime. His earliest impressions were received 
there, and the scenes and the people of that locality aided in 
his “ bringing up.” He cannot but wish good to that place: 
he cannot but besensitive to the opinionsof its people. Going 
back tc one’s boyhood’s home after a long absence, is an 
epoch in any man’s lifetime. Well would it be if every man, 
at such a time, had the desire to benefit his old townspeople 
that actuated Jesus on his return to Nazareth. 

He entered, as lis custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day (v.16). It isa good thing to havea good habit. It is 
easier to do right when one is accustomed to do right. And 
a good example is worth more when it is uniformly set. 
The regular church-goer is a gainer in his own life by his 
good habit; those who observe him are stimulated to be like 
him in his course; and those who have charge of the ser- 
vices are cheered and encouraged by his constant attendance. 
It was doubtless the same as to this in olden time as now. 
Jesus was an example to his fellows in his custom of regular 
church-going. : 

He opened the book, and found the place (v.17). It was not 
that he stumbled upon a place in the roll, but that he found 
the place he was looking for. He knew what was in that 
part of the Bible before he opened the roll. The more we 
know of the Bible, the more wecan get out of the Bible; and 
the more times we have read the choice parts of the Bible, 
the more choice those parts are to us when we read them 
again. It is good to know the Book of books, and to know 
its best places. 

The eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him (v. 20). 
It is not always because we are carele+s or inattentive that 
we fail of getting good when we have an opportunity. Nor 
does it certainly follow that when we hear words of truth we 
are helped by them. When we see one who represents God, 
and hear him speak as from God, it depends, not on him, but 


on ourselves, whether we welcome or reject his words. It 


were well for us to be attentive to a Christlike speaker, but, 
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unless there be Christlikeness in our spirit, we may be un- 
willing to be guided in the path of duty and of privilege 
made clear to us. 

Is not this Joseph’s son? (v. 22.) How hard it is for us to 
realize that a poor man’sson can be great, that the son of one 
in humble life is to be looked up to by us as above the rich and 
the learned, and those of royal blood! Those men in Naza- 
reth were a good deal like the rest of us; their first question 
was about the young teacher’s father. They had much yet to 
learn on this point, as we have. 


Philadelphia. 
KS 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


The Early Ministry of Jesus; Or, A Great Opportunity Rejected 


ARLY in his Galilean ministry our Lord came to the 
city of Nazareth, where he had been brought up. His 
fame had already reached that place, and all were on edge 
to see and hear him. In the synagogue, on the sabbath, they 
gave him the roll, to read the lesson for the day, and he then 
went on to explain what he had read. Presently something 
that he said angered them, and they rushed him ont of the 
synagogue and of the town, and would have thrown him 
over a precipice if he had not escaped from them and gone 
his way. He left Nazareth, and made Capernaum his head- 
quarters while he was in Galilee. 

These blind Nazarenes were acting against their best 
interests. The hands of the Master were full of blessings, 
but because of their unbelief they had to go without any. 
They probably congratulated themselves on their cleverness 
in ejecting this man from their midst, while they were to be 
pitied, for their blindness and hardness of heart. What 
might not have come to that town of good, had they wel- 
comed him to their milist, it is hard to say; but, as it was, 
nothing came but @esertion and spiritual destitution. We 
condemn them, rightly, for their conduct, but their deeds 
have been repeated over and over again since that day. 
Even now there are many who reject him and his teaching, 
and think that in so doing they are showing their smartness. 

What was it that Jesus came to give to men? Verses 18 
and 19 speak of blessings for body, mind, and soul, which this 
world needs in the deepest sense. The errand of the Master 
is the same to-day as when he spoke these words, All, who 
accept him may have the blessings these verses speak of. 
And just so far as his spirit has taken possession of any city, 
these things are realized. I have sometimes thought what a 
privilege it would be to take Paul (supposing that he were 
allowed to visit New York) around the town, and show him 
thesights. That which woull interest him would not be the 
Brooklyn bridge, nor the elevated railroad, but institutions 
which are aiming at elevating humanity. We could take 
him to a hospital, and say: “See here, Paul ; this hospital is 
only for little children that are crippled and ruptured. Here 
their bodies are cared for, their minds educated, and their 
spiritual welfare looked afier.” We could take him to a 
score of schools of which we could say: “ These are for the 
poor children, whose parents are not able to give them food 
sufficient to keep them in good condition. Here they are 
taught, and here they get at Jeast one good meal a day.” 

Then we could pass on to orphan asylums, and show him 
thousands of little orphans that are loved and ministered to 
by the hand of Christ’s disciples till they are able to care for 
themselves. In another part of the city we could show him 
several places where they care for poor girls that have left 
the pathway of virtue, and where they are received, and, if 
possible, led to the feet of Him who is able and willing to 
save them. We could show him how we care for the aged, 
the sick, the dying and incurable, how we minister to the 
blind, to the lunatic, to the discharged prisoner, to the drunk- 
ard, to children of weak intellect. 

How long do you suppose that it would take to go through 
New York with Paul, and give him just a glance at each of 
these institutions which minister to the wants of humanity ? 
If he could take in twenty-five each day, it would take him 
eighteen days of hard work to get through them all; and 
that would leave all the churches and Sunday-schools un- 
touched. Four hundred and fifty institutions for the relief 
of human wants, and five hundred and fifty churches, in 
this one city! And all these are the result of the partial 
acceptance of that which Jesus offered to the dwellers in 
Nazareth. 

On the other hand, Paul would have seen much to 
sadden him. He would have seen seven thousand liquor- 
saloons, many gambling-places, and worse houses, and other 
things that would have made him weep. These things are 
the result of rejection of that fulness of blessing that Jesus 
offered to his fellow-townsmen. Yes, the world has still the 
spirit that animated it in the Master’s time, and it rejoices in 
its rejection of the truth. One of the saddest things that 
God eversaid about his people was that, though iniquity 
abounded, and the prophets prophesied falsely, still “my 
people love to have it so.” This is the siing of sin, that it 
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is what people want, and are angered if any one tries to per- 
suade'them to abandon it. If men hated sin, it would not 
take long for them to get rid of it and of its consequences. 
Bat they love it, and had rather sin and be punished than 
abandon it and reap the reward of righteousness, 

What is true of society at large is also true of the indi- 
vidual, This same Jesus wante to come into our hearts, and 
there bring “the acceptable year of the Lord,” and to see 
there all ‘‘the peaceable fruits of righteousness” growing in 
abundance. To this end he sends his Holy Spirit to knock 
at the doors of our hearts, that, entering in, he may produce 
such fruitage in our lives. We too often decline to admit 
him. We prefer our own selfish ways to his, and so keep 
him out. Was it suicidal in the men of Nazareth to refuse 
to hear him? And is it any less suicidal for us to say to 
him, “Go thy way for this time”? Let us take heed lest, in 
condemning the men of Nazareth, we be not speaking our 
own condemnation as well. 


New York City. 
ASA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


‘ 

Y WHOM was Jesus baptized? Where? What de- 
scended upon him? What were the words spoken by 
the voice from heaven? What did John the Baptist say of 
Jesus in our golden text of last week? After Jesus’ bap- 
tism, he went into the wilderness, where the Spirit led him, 
to spend forty days and nights alone in preparing for his 
public work. No human voice spoke to him, but at night he 
heard the cries of wild beasts about him. He was not alone, 
for he was tempted by the Evil One, and then comforted by 
angels, Satan came to conquer him, and so prevent his work 
as a sinless Saviour for the world. Satan tried in vain to 
persuade him to sin, but at each trial Jesus answered him with 
words of Scripture. Satan, disappointed, left him, and angels 
came and ministered to him,—fulfilling the promise Satan had 
misused when he asked Jesus to cast himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple, because, he said, “It is written, He 

shall give his angels charge concerning thee.” 

Jesus’ First Year of Ministry. —Afier the forty days of 
temptation, Jesus began to preach and teach in Judea, and to 
do many works of mercy, Inthe Gospel of John we have 
the record of many things which Jesus did in the first year 
of his public ministry, before the time of which we study 
to-day, as recorded by Luke. Soon after, John the Baptist 
pointed to Jesus, and said, “ This was he” of whom I spake. 
Six men were called to be Jesus’ disciples. How many of 
these were brothers? To whom did Jesus first say “ Follow 
me”? Whom did Philip bring of whom Jesus said, “ Behold, 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile”? You can find it 
all in the first chapter of John, and in the next three chap- 
ters many of the things Jesus said and did in Cana, Caper- 
naum, Jerusalem, and on the way through Samaria, (Use 
map.) 

Jesus Returned into Galilee.—The Spirit led him back to 
Galilee, where he was well known. Stories of his curing the 
sick, the blind, the lame, were told in towns and villages, on 
the shores of the sea, among all classesof people. He helped 
the poor and the rich alike; a nobleman or a servant, a poor 
widow or suffering child, a palsied man or a loathsome leper, 
he pitied and healed by a word oratouch, For darkened 
souls, blind and deaf, helpless for all that could relieve, Jesus 
felt the same compassion ; for it was to seek and save the lost 
that he spent busy days in homes of sorrow and pain, in 
places of business, walking through city and country, and 
often at night or in the early morning going to some solitary 
place to pray. Is it any wonder that his fame went out 
through all the region round about? To go about doing 
good to the suffering and poor was only part of his work; and 
it was not strange that, when he went to the synagogue to 
teach, crowds came to hear, many to give thanks and praise 
for the mercy that had blessed so many lives. 

He Came to Nazareth.—There was his old home, where he 
lived so many years. He knew every path up and down (he 
hills, every street, and, best of all, the synagogue where he 
had gone on the sabbath days ever since he was a child. He 
knew where the precious roll of parchment was kept on 
which the Scriptures were written, and the words that were 
read from it, for every year of his life he had watched and 
listened and prayed in that same familiar place. He knew 
the townspeople had heard of him and his doings in Judea 
and Galilee, and he wanted to serve and bless in the place 
where he was brought up. He stood up to read, for the roll 
his boyish eyes had so often looked on he held in his own 
hands. He turned to the place where Isaiah the prophet had 
written of him, and foretold that very day. 

Anointed to Preach the Gospel.—He read the words, taking 
no prai-e to himself, but that the Spirit of the Lord sent 
him to do what he had been doing for more than a year, and 
what his heart longed to do in his homé. What can you find 
in the eighteerith verse that he would do for the poor, the 
broken-hearted, the prisoners, the blind, and the wounded? 
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Could any but a Saviour from heaven have been able to do 
all that for weary, afflicted bodies? But it was more; he 
was to preach the gospel of love, mercy, and salvation for 
souls wounded or bruised by sin. 

He Closed the Book.—The roll was put back in its safe 
place, and Jesus sat down to speak gracious words to the 
waiting people, while every eye was fastened upon him. 
They felt that his words were with power; for they wondered 
and said, “Is not this Joseph's son?” Read ten more verses 
of this chapter, and you will see that Jesns knew the unbelief 
and fault-finding of their thoughts. And when he talked of 
widows and lepers, who were despised, how angry they were! 

They Thrust him Out.—Away from the synagogue, up the 
steep hill, they crowded and pushed him on, to cast him 
down from the hill-top to the rocks below. The carpenter's 
son should not claim to them that he was divinely sent, and 
they would silence him’ by taking his life. They could not 
harm.the Holy One, who had not yet completed his merciful 
work. He passed quietly away through the crowd, and went 
again to Capernaum. There the people welcomed him, and, 
while they wondered, they accepted his inspired words, 
Has his word any less power to-day than in the synagogue 
then? Like which of the hearers do you choose to be,—like 
those at Nazareth, or those in Capernaum ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


ASX 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Truru.—The Deliverer has come. Proved 
by the golden text. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Attention may be aroused by using 
an object. By an invisible thread, hold, feet upward, a paper 
bird, and tell how Harry went out into the fields one day, 
and saw among the bushes a little black and white bird in 
this position. How do you suppose hecame there? (Guesses.) 
Harry cotildn’t tell either till he came close by, and then he 
saw that the little fellow had been caught in a spider’s web, 
There he hung, with his head down and his eyes closed, per- 
fectly helpless. The bird was a captive. Harry became his 
deliverer by gently closing the bird’s wings, and brushing off 
the web, and then letting the happy little creature fly away. 
(The italicized words represent the ideas that are to be brought 
out and fixed in the child’s mind.) 

How could a bird, with wings strong enough to bear him 
so quickly out of sight, get caught by such delicate threads ag 
a spider makes? He could have broken one thread, but there 
were too many for him to break, and he would have died had 
not deliverance come. 

Very much as this bird was made captive by a seemingly 
harmless cobweb, so boys and girls are made captive by what 
seem to them very small wrong deeds, Illustrate by binding 
a child’s wrists together by a fine thread, thus showing how 
this unwilling ‘obedience to-day, and that disobedience to- 
morrow, and so on, finally make a cord too strong for him to 
break, and the child is—a captive. 

Perhaps we are all more like this captive than we think, 
Did you ever try to be good all day, and, when night came, 
feel that you were worse that day than ever before? Such 
days show us that Satan has bound us, and that we are his 
captives. But let us not be discouraged; there is a mighty 
Deliverer ready to help us. He can by his word break Satan’s 
power more easily than I can cut these threads,—so. This 
deliverer’s name is Jesus. Do you wanthishelp? He is“ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever;” and as it was true 
of him when he walked upon earth that “ his word was with 
power,” so it is to-day. Drillonthis text. Shall we ask him 
now to be our deliverer? (Short prayer, asking for help, the 
children following, sentence by sentence.) 

Hi-torical Seiting.— Locate on map or sand-board the place 
where we left Jesus in our last lesson. Outline briefly the 
principal events-of the following year of his ministry, which 
Luke omits, showing Jesus’ power. (Old picture-rolls will 
be found helpful, but be careful not to spend too much time on 
these interesting events.) 

Jesus now comes to his boyhood home at Nazareth, and, as 
we should expect, we find him on the sabbath day in the 
synagogue. The house is crowded by his neighbors and ac- 
quaintances who have heard wonderful reports of what he has 
done in Judea, and who are anxious to hear what he will say 
and what he will do. j 

Picture him standing in the midst to show that he wishes 
to read the Scriptures. By help of a home-made scroll, make 
the words of the prophecy and the scene very plain. Sitting 
down, he tells the people that he himself is the one of whom 
the prophet wrote,—that he has come to bring them deliverance. 

They were not willing to be delivered by Joseph’s son, who 
had grown up among theth; and they thrust him, who would 


so gladly have saved themi,out of his home and their city. 
Refer back to the bird’s condition, and the folly of its refusing 
Harry for its deliverer. 

You think the people were both foolish and wicked. What 
do you think of any of us who know a great deal divte of the 
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Saviour’s love and power, but who drive him from his home 
in our hearts, and refuse bis loving offersof help? I wouldn’t 
do it,—would you? 
Philadelphia. 
KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“H” WENT nro THE SYNAGOGUE ON. THE SABBATH 
Day.”—The synagogue, far more than the temple, 
was, in its form, structure, and uses, not only the predecessor, 
but almost, we may say, the model, of our Christian churches. 
They do not appear.to have existed prior to the return from 
the Babylonish captivity. After that, they soon became 
universal, and have continued to be indispensable to every 
Jewish community to this day. The synagogue in no way 
usurped the functions of the temple; no sacrifice was offered, 
no incense censer was waved. It is simply, as its name im- 
plies, a place set apart for the gathering together for prayer, 
and for hearing the word of God. In size, in type, in arrange- 
ment, there was no settled rule, as may be seen by the varia- 
tions in the ground plan of those synagogues which are known. 
Until recently we only knew what the synagogue was by the 
Talmud, and by the arrangements of their modern successors ; 
but now the Palestine Exploration Fund has brought to light, 
or excavated, eleven of these structures which are indisputable, 
besides three others which, though probably synagogues, may 
possibly have been of Christian origin. It isremarkable that 
all the ruins known are in northern Palestine, and, with one 
exception, that of Semmika, on Mt. Carmel, are all in Gali- 
lee. One of the most remarkable of these, of which the ground 
plan and many of the lintels and sculptured stones are very 
perfect, is that of Tel Him, the now accepted site of Caper- 
naum, and probably the very spot where many of our Lord’s 
discourses were delivered. Almost all the synagogues have 
their doors facing south, and inside, between them, is what is 
called the ark, which contained the sacred rolls ftom which 
the word of God was read in the synagogue, and before it 
hung acurtain. In front of it, and projecting towards the 
center of the building, was a raised platform for the readers 
and preachers; the worshipers, entering by the south, pro- 
ceeded to the north end, and then turned round, so that they 
always prayed towards Jerusalem. 

. “Sroop wp ror To Reap.’’—The services of the synagogue 
were liturgically arranged, but those who led them were not 
necessarily ordained persons. The chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, before the worship, asked some one to read. The one 
so selected was expected to offey, in part at least, the prayers. 
First, two prayers were offered, which have continued to our 
days, and which, we have every reason to believe, were iden- 
tical with those used by our Lord. 
cital of certain passages, which may be called the Creed; 
next, six prayers, called the benedictions, of which there are 
nineteen ; after this, any special prayers could be inserted,—as 
for rain. ‘Che prayers ended, the roll of the Law was taken 
out, of which seven persons read successively short portions, 


Then followed the re- 





A Jewish roll of the Law, or Torah. 


After this and another short prayer came the reading from 
the Prophets. This, which is called the Haphtarah, was fol- 
lowed by a sermon or address from the reader. ‘This was the 
office which, on this occasion, devo'red on our Lord. The 
reader read from the Hebrew text, and, as this was not fully 
understood by the common people, an interpreter stood by his 
sideywho orally rendered every three verses together into the 
vernacular Aramaic. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“NAZARETH, WHERE HE HAD BEEN BrovGnut vp.”— 
Christ's early association with Nazareth led to the Oriental 
Curistians, receiving me name by which they are known all 
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over the East. The village is called in Arabic En-Nasireh, and 
Christians are called Nasara’ (sing., Nasriny). This name, 
like that of “Christian,” when first received in Antioch, 
was applied to them in derision, but now it is owned and 
claimed with pride by all in the different sections of the 
church. The Moslem, especially the Arab, employs it still 
with a flavor of contempt. If he wishes to be conciliatory, 
he will use the name Masihy,—literally, “Christian.” 

“He WENT INTO THE SynaGocue.”—As you walk north- 
ward from the Protestant church, a little to the left, up the 
hill, in a building belonging to the Greek Catholics, are 
shown the remains of an ancient structure which professes to 
be the synagogue in which Jesus taught. Its claim is sup- 
ported by a tradition ‘reaching back to the year A. D. 570. 
It is also contiguous to a precipitous cliff, on the hillside 
above, which could be easily reached by the mob in their 
homicidal fury. There is no good reason to deny that these 
weary-looking stones may have witnessed the Saviour’s pres- 
ence and echoed to his voice. He was hurried from their 
shelter by the hands of enraged Jews. No Jew may now 
approach even to the entrance. ; 

“DELIVERED UNTO HIM THE BooK OF THE PROPHET 
Esaras.”—The “books,” or, rather, rolls, for use in the 
synagogues, are kept in a recess, usually in that side of the 
building which faces towands Jerusalem. The doors of this 
recess are kept carefully locked, and the whole is covered in 
front by curtains of rich material, beautifully embroidered 
with threads of gold. The “ book” from which a portion is to 
be read is taken out by the officer whose duty it is, and handed 
to the reader. When the reading is done, he receives it 
again, and restores it to its place. 

“Sat Down.”—The reading over, he resumed his seat, 
preparing to address the people. To speak standing wouid 
be in some sense to place his own utterances on a level with 
the words of the prophet. While he might have been more 
than justified in doing this, he does not deliberately outrage 
the susceptibilities of the Jews, but conforms to the prevail- 
ing custom. All teaching and exhorting was done sitting, 
Regarding the learning of the law, we have the old tradition, 
“From the days of Moses to Rabban Gamaliel’s, they were 
instructed in the law standing. But when Rabban Gamaliel 
died, the world languished, so that they learned the law 
sitting,—whence also that tradition that since the death of 
Rabban Gamaliel the glory of the law was eclipsed.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


KSAQY , 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


KK" review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. A YeAr's Ministry (Luke 4: 1-13; John 1: 35 to 4: 
43).—Why did Christ’s temptation follow his baptism? Who 
were the first disciples? What and where was the first 
miracle? What two things happened at 
that year’s passover? Where did Christ 
pass the first year of his ministry? Who 
alone recorded these events? Why? What 
happened on the way from Judea to Gali- 
lee? 

2. IN THE PoWER OF THE Sptrir (vs. 
14, 15).— What is it to do things “in the 
!| power of the Spirit”? How is that power 

gained? What won for Christ his fame? 

3. THe Book or THe PROPHET (vs. 
16-19).— What can you tell about Nazareth ? 
Why should we make church-going a con- 
firmed habit? How were the synagogue 
services conducted? What is the value of 
readiness in “finding the place” in the 
Bible? What place did Christ find? (Isa. 
61:1, 2.) What points in Christ’s teach- 
ing especially fit the needs of the poor? 
the rich? the sorrowful? the spiritually 
blind? What has Christianity done to 
better the condition of the poor? the 
prisoners? the blind? the oppressed? What was “the 
acceptable year of the Lord”? Why did-not Christ finish 
the verse ? 

4. Tue Scripture FULFILLeD (vs. 20-22).—Who was 
“the minister”? What did Christ signify by sitting down ? 
What was Christ’s attitude toward the prophecies and other 
writings of the Old Testament? What was the immediate 
result of this discourse? What turned Christ’s townsmen 
against him? How did he escape? (Luke 4: 23-30.) 

For the Superintendent ; 

1, After a year’s preaching in Judea, where did Christ go? 
2. What was his custom on the sabbath? 3. What did he 
do in the synagogue of Nazareth? 4, From what prophet 
did he read? 5. What are the things Isaiah said the Messiah 
would do? 6. How did Christ answer to this prophecy ? 
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7. Yet how did the people of Nazareth receive Christ’s 
claim? 8. What did they-try to do to Christ? 

Boston, Mass. 

~~ . 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, In what part of Galilee was Nazareth? 2. What was 
Jesus accustomed to do on the sabbath? 3. What is the 
present name of the Book of Esaias? 4. Who is meant by 
“me” in the reading from Esaias? 5. How was the scripture 
that day fulfilled? 

&@-These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadé)phia, Pa. ‘ . 


KY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





JESUS. PREACHING, 
POWER 
ru THE SPIRIT o Lice. 
GRACE. 


BE FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT. 





PATRI i 





THE SPIRIT’S POWER. 





WITHSTAND, 


POWER » te 


TEACH, 





ARE YE ABLE? 


HE GIVETH MORE GRACE, 
“ — 


EGGAR. 


GOSPEL | J ONDMAN. 
pressings OR THET\cino, 
RUISED. 











Trenton, N. J. 
RY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**T love to tell.the story.” 

“ All glory to Jesus be given.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

** We have heard the joyful sound.” 
“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“The great Physician now is near.” 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ Repeat the story o’er and o’er.” 


KY 


Lesson Summary 


y HATEVER be the exact chronological location of the 

events of this lesson, they certainly give a sample of 
the Lord’s early work. It was in the power of the Spirit, 
among his own people, in line with accepted methods of wor- 
ship, based upon the Scriptures, frank and outspoken in its 
character, and clothed attractively. So Jesus worked, and 
the wise worker may well imitate him. 

His new fame, won elsewhere, had preceded him to Naza- 
reth. Expectation ran high, therefore, when the sabbath 
came on which he was to speak in the synagogue of that 
town. All respect is accorded him by the official attendant 
and the thronged assembly. All eyes are fastened upon him; 
he begins his address; the people are delighted ; then they 
are amazed; then they quibble; then they become indig- 
nant; then they would kill him. Thus was the early minis+ 
try of Jesus rejected, and similar treatment awaits many of 
his followers. 

—— 
Added Points 

The Son of God did his wonderful work “in the power of 
the Spirit.” Can his followers carry on his work without 
that same aid? 

. Fame won by doing good is deplorably rare, but it is emi- 
nently Christ-like. 

Happy is he the record of whose “custom ” is similar to 

‘that of the young man Jesus. How do our customs compare 
with his? 

Scripture read, and correctly applied, protects from error, 
and guides to abiding success. 

A lowly origin does not preclude a lofty destiny. The car- 
penter’s son was also the Son of God. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. Ovr HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15; Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-13. 
“ rl Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
att. 6: 


2. GoD THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-3. 
— Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
Gen. 1:1. 


wt THE CREATION oF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 
26. 


" saan Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 


4. The Garden of Eden. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 1-6 
Golden Text. Andthe Lord God took the’ man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. a 2:15. 


_6& THR FaMILy. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col, 3: 18-25, 
Golden Text. Let us love one another : for iove is of God. 1 John 4:7. 


6, Lovr IN THE FaMILy. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 
28. 


Be, y :. man one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
oneanother. Eph. 4 


7. Oogacmnce TO ‘Panzer Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2; 51,52; Prov. 6: 

20-23; 2 Tim. 1 ; 

nemiden Text, Children, ‘obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 
ph. 6 


8. Gov’s Vorcr. Gen. 3: 8-10: 12: 1-3; Exod. 3: 1-6; 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10. 
Golden Text. I will hear what God the Lord will speak, Psa. 85:5. 


9. gure Worn. Psa, 119 : 89-105; 2Tim, 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1 : 23-256; John 


Golden Text, The word of our God shall sp for ever. Isa. 40; 8. 


10, Gop’s Love. John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 
G Text. Herein is love, not that we ES ed God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (tirst clause). 


11. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text. ~ For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16, 


12, Jesus THE Saviour. Luke 2 :814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26. 
olden Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 
1:15. 


13. REVIEW. 
ag Ap Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
Neel. 12:1. 


KD» 
The Garden of Eden 


Lesson for January 26 


By Julia E. Peck 


UT how are we to teach this lesson if we do not believe 
in a literal garden, etc. ? 

It will take a long time for these babies of ours to learn 
just what is between the lids of their Bibles, and longer still 
to learn just where to find it; and, until then, the question 
of belief or unbelief may safely be postponed. 

Some of their older brothers and sisters have already been 
instructed to doubt the literalness of this or that, but with 
the doubt their instruction ceased; for when asked to give a 
reference they haye been. known, for instance, to search for 
the words. of Paul in the Old Testament, and to name Job as 
one of the apostles. 

To avoid reversing the natural order of instruction in this 
way; we will begin early to teach first what is in our Bibles; 
next, where to find it; and, as the childreh grow older, the 
next step should be to give them books of reference, remem- 
bering that what a child does for himself educates him, and 
that the second-hand, ready-made doubis of his teacher will 
be of little use to him at any time. 

“The Lord God planted a garden.” 

Listen, for our Bible says this about the garden: “ Out of 
the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food... . And a river went 
out of Eden to water the garden. .. . And the gold of that land 
is good.” 

Wise and learned men have, from time to time, traveled to 
a land where it is always summer, where fruits and flowers 
and plants are growing, more beautiful than any we have ever 
seen ;and these men have searched most carefully, hoping 
. to find the place where they suppose the garden might have 

been made, long, long ago, when the Lord planted it east- 
ward.in Eden. But they cannot find it. 

They are disappointed, but they need not feel this way 
long; for they and we are to look for something more, after 
hearing this story of a garden, than the place where it was 
made. 

Weare to look for something which is hidden away within 
the words of this story, just as the live thing (the embryo) 
was hidden away within the outer covering of the seed which 
in our Easter lesson we examined s0 closely. 

There, in the garden, the Bible says, God “put the man 
whom he had formed.” Every beast of the field, every fowl 
of the:air, was his, to name and care for. The fruits and 
flowers were Adam’s too. 

A beautiful home, in a beautiful place which God has 
made, can never be spoiled, unless —— 

Adam could be happy and busy in his home ia this beauti- 
ful garden just as long as 

Some of you know more about this story, and may tell it, 
beginning at the place whete God said “‘ Thou shalt not.” 

To make this a story of obedience, rathet than of disobe- 
dience,—that is, to teach positive, rather than negative, 
goodnes:,—we may begin here to talk about the truth which 
is hidden away within this story, behind the outer covering 
of words. 





Lesson Points and Suggestions 


1. God makes as beautiful as a garden every place where 
we and all about us obey his voice. 
2. We cannot hear, with our bodily ears, God’s voice. A 
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living thing within us hears. God teaches it to hear his 
words. 

3. How shall we know—for there are many ways of know- 
ing—when God speaks, saying, “ Thou shalt not,” or “Thou 
shalt”? 

4. If we refuse to listen, and disobey, God allows us, if we 
are sorry, to begin all over again. 

5. Teach “The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice 
will we obey.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





Shakespeare Criticism.* 


HERE is something melancholy about such a work 
—& as Mr. Henry J. Ruggles’s The Plays of Shake- 
speare, Founded on Literary Forms, Here is a tome of 
seven hundred pages, ingenious, learned, elaborate, even 
profound, in a purely intellectual sense, yet so mistaken 
in its conception of the subject, so hopelessly wrong in 
theory, as @ harm rather than help to any real appre- 
ciation of the poet in particular, or literature in general, 

The author conceives that Shakespeare’s plays are 
founded upon formsartistic, moral, scientific(ordoctrinal), 
rhetorical, dramatic, and poetic,—forms in the technical, 
philosophic use of that term as laid down in Bacon’s 
philosophy ; and with an infinite amount of analysis, of 
hard-headed, intricate pundit examination of a dozen of 
the chief dramas (omitting the histories), he strives to 
show how they elucidate in concrete, objective shape the 
abstract theorizings of the greatscientist. The inevitable 
inference is, of course, that here is another proof of the 
Baconian authorship of the alleged Shakespeare works, 
But were no such attempt made by this author,—and the 
best scholarship of the time has effectually disposed of 
the absurd thesis —Mr. Ruggles’s volume would still be 
a monumental example of that subjectivity in literary 
criticism too often found among the Germans,—that 
utter failure to understand the nature and function of 
creative genius in any art. Had the master poet of Eng- 
land been taken up with giving the world the meta- 
physical concepts and logic-laden demonstrations ima- 
gined by this author, he would have been not so much a 
man and poet as a double-headed moyster,—a creature 
that never was on sea or Jand. Shakespeare was practi- 
cal in this world’s affairs, a busy actor-dramatist, careless 
in his literary methods, and prodigal in his literary out- 
put, No writer in the English tongue ever thought less 
or cared Jess about the philosophy of art or any other of 
the occult mysteries of psychology deduced from his 
writings by Mr. Ruggles. Under the exigencies of his 
calling, and for the pleasure of creation, he poured forth 
the most splendid poetry in our language, and that is 
the whole story. All else is “ words, words, words.” 

A young person, or an immature student, reading such 
a book as this, might be frightened or wearied or enraged 
into a hatred for literature which would be quite pardon- 
able. A brief example of what is meant may be given. 
In the discussion of *‘ King Lear,” the writer, senten- 
tiously declaring that it is the “aim of philosophy to 
know through causes ” (with the usual reference to chap- 
ter and book of the Novum Organum) goes on to torture 
a commonplace line in this fashion: “It may be ob- 
served that the cause of a thing and the reason of a thing, 
though often logically the same, are not always so; yet 
in popular language cause and reason are used as con- 
vertible terms, and are so used in the play; for instance, 
‘Why is the King of France so suddenly gone back? 
Know you the reason ?’” The italics are the author’s, 
and throughout his use of them is naive and bewildering. 
This and a thousand other passages are for mirth, not 
edification ; and, indeed, had Mr. Ruggles possessed the 
saving sense of humor, he would never have spent the 
time and labor necessary to the making of this monument 
of misguided industry. 

It is a comfort to turn from such critical work to Dr. 
Furness’s tenth volume in his invaluable New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, devoted to “A Midsommer 
Nights Dreame.” One may refer to his preface of thirty- 
four pages as an example of the ideal way to handle the 
poet. Here are wise scholarship, sound common-sense 
lighted up by charming humor, and a literary style 





*The Plays of Shakespeare, Founde! on Literary Forms. By 
Henry J. Ruggles. Large 8vo, pp. 700. Bostun: Huughton, Mifflin, 
&Co. #4. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
Howard Furness. Vol. X. Large 8vo, pp. 357. 


Edited by Horace 
Lippincott Co, $4 ; 


Philadelphia: J. B. 


robust, individual, and full of delightful touches. His 
discussion of the sources of the play, its date, and its 
treatment of time (a stumbling-block for editors innumer- 
able), is luminous and wholesome, because of the un- 
erring way in which essentials and non-essentials are 
kept apart, and for its good-natured ridicule of the Ger- 
man habit of reading into an author meanings he never 
dreamed of, and subtleties beyond his purpose, The 
basis for the text is the folio and the two quartos, known 
as Fisher’s and Roberts’s.. Every page is enriched by 
excerpts from the best editors, with Dr. Furness’s own 
keen and perceptive addenda; while a series of appen- 
dices, learned in the best sense, take up the knotty 
questions connected with the elucidation of the plot, 
characters, and construction of the comedy, further illumi- 
nating the subject by well-chosen selections from the 
authoritative critics, and by comments upon notable 
performances, costumes, and other aspects of this child 
of Shakespeare’s genius. With the critical apparatus 
furnished by this edition, the student is in a position to 
read the poet in the best possible text, taking advantage 
of all the aids which are the result of the ripest work of 
the scholar world to the present day. Such a variorum 
edition takes the precedence of those earlier, and is an 
honor to Dr. Furness and to Ainerican scholarship; nor 
can future textual emendation substantially improve it, 
That side of Shakespeare study can go no farther. To 
ask for a better text is to show ignorance of the present 
state of the case. . 


C43 


Rhythm and Harmony in Po:try and Music, Together with 
Music as a Representative Art: Two Essays on “a - 
tive Astheties. By George Lansing Raymond, 

(8vo, pp. 844. New York: Q. P. Putnam’s Sons. TK ray 


Professor George L. Raymond’s Rhythm and Harmony 
in Poetry and Music, Together with Music as a Represen- 
tative Art, attracts one, as did his earlier books on the the-! 
ory of art and literature, because of the author’s insistence 
on something more than art for art's sake in studying the 
philosophy of his subject. He has read diligently in his 
field, and is an idealist (in the philosophic sense) in his 
critiques, which may be taken as only another way of 
saying that his position is sound. But both here and 
elsewhere Professor Raymond, whose writings, aiming 
to be a popular presentation of subjects thoroughly 
threshed by preceding students, should be expressed in 


a simple, lucid style, runs into a sort of German heavi- , 


ness and expansion which make his volumes not easy 
reading. They have a scholastic tinge which may be 
regretted. His analysis of the agreements between 
rhythm and harmony in poetry and music, and their 
differences, is elaborate and’ ingenious, going to the root 
of the matter, Such a comparison is very instructive, 
because it suggests the underlying unity of the two arts, 
And the concluding essays are thoughtful studies in 
comparative esthetics, the illustrations from Wagner 
and other modern musicians adding to their value. 


2s_ 


In Story-Land. By Elizabeth Harrison. (12mo, pp. viii, 186. 
Chicago and St. Louis: The Sigma Publishing Co, $1.25.) 


Stories whose scene is laid in the land of fancy are 
abundant enough, but not always wholesome. It is a 
satisfaction to have a vollection of wholesome stories 
from the pen of so able a writer as Elizabeth Harrison, 
The term “ fairy-story ”’ is no longer a strict term, and 


most of these would come under that head, in its broad : 


sense. There are, however, stories of animate nature, 
and of the personification of inanimate things. The 
value of tlre book is much enhanced by the inclusion of 
Miss Harrison’s well-known “ Vision of Dante,” “Chris- 
topher Columbus,” and “ A Story of Decoration Day,” 
for young children. A bit of advice from the author, in 
her Preface, might give Sunday-school teachers a hint 
when disposed too closely to follow lesson-help writers, 
She says: “‘ Each kindergartner must modify her story 


to suit the needs and capacities of her children, and . 


must learn to take from any story just so much as may 
be helpful to ber in creating a fresh story for the ocea- 


sion.” This book may well find a place in the home 
library and on the teacher’s shelves. 


- 


The Holy Spirit in Life and Service: Addresses Delivered 
before the Conference on the Ministry of the Holy Spirit, 
held in Brooklyn, New York, October, 1894. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. A.C) Dixon. (12 mo, pp. 144. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming’H. Revell.Co. 75 cents.) 

The Baptism with the Holy Spirit. By R. A. Torrey. (16mo, 
pp. 67. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
50 cents. ) 

Many good books have been written on the work of 


the Holy Spirit, but good words on this vital.aubject 
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always have their place. The Holy Spirit in Life and 
Service is a collection of more than twenty addresses 
delivered by as many persons at a conference on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Spirit. The addresses are of varying 
value. They deal with different phases of the subject, 
and are as a rule practical, Some of the addresses are 
particularly strong. The Baptism with the Holy 
Spirit is a discussion of the theme contained in the title. 
The author treats of what this baptism is, the necessity 
and possibility of it, how it can be obtained, how spir 
itual power is lost. The discussion is reverent, scriptural, 
and simple. 





oO 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. Written 
by Himself. (2 vols. Medium 8vo, pp. xix, 379; xi, 381. 
ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.) 


This is a rather ambitious title, as Mr. Sala has not 
led an eventful life. As newspaper man, theatrical 
critic, one of Charles Dickens’s staff on Household 
Words, writer on the Daily Telegraph, author of some 
newspaperish books of travel, he saw a good deal of cur- 
rent history, and records it as he saw it. In the large 
underlying moral and social issues he displays no espe- 
cial interest. His book is often amusing, rarely illumi- 
native. 


7 fo} 


Literary Notes and News 


Tt will surprise many readers to know 
that there are a quarter of a million 
of Jews in New York, that five out of seven are orthodox, 
and about the same proportion are very poor, living in 
tenement houses. . These estimates are made by Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis in The Review of Reviews for January. 
‘He praises highly their energy and self-reliance, and 
predicts the rise of the whole mass to comfort, if not 
wealth, under the favorable conditions furnished by 
America 


Jews in New York 


a 


Longfellow cannot be said to have lost 
no ground in public esteem since his 
death, and the rise of a severer and 
more exacting taste in literature. Yet hestill remains one 
of the most considerable figures in our literary history, 


Magazine Articles on 
Longfellow 


* as the man whose verse reached the widest circle of Amer- 


ican (and, perhaps, English) readers. It is noteworthy that 
Professor Albert 8. Cook, of Yale,and Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, both have papers on him this month,—the 
former in The Chautauquan, and the latter in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. Mr. Stoddard sketches the poet’s career, 
and gives some letters he had from him. Professor Cook 
analyzes the “‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” comparing them 
with Chaucer’s great work which suggested them. He 
assigns to the poet a higher place than do Mr. Stoddard 
and our critics generally. 


a 


On September 21, 1795, in the Castle 
and Falcon Inn in London, represen- 
tattves of the Church of England, 
Independents and Presbyterians, met“ to call on God in 
reference to the salvation of the heathen, mingling their 
supplications with the reading of certain portions of the 
blessed Word, and afterwards consulting together on the 


One Hundred Years 
of English Missions 


» best expedients for the formation of a regular society.” 


Laying aside all party names, they organized the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, which celebrated its centenary 
convention on “ Founders’ Week,” September of last 
year. - The society’s Centenary Report, printed by Alex- 
ander & Shepheard, 27 Chancery Lane, W. C., London, 
at the price of one shilling and sixpence, surveys the 
work of the past century, touching upon the lessons 
gathered from past experience and the sad story of the 
large forward movemert commenced several years ago, 
but checked by the failure of the society’s supporters to 
provide a sufficiently increased income. The Report 
points out what the missionary societies have been at 
last forced to recognize,—that an increase of receipts does 
not mean a proportionate increase in the work, or as 
large an increase in the work as would have been possi- 
ble fifty years ago. The London Missionary Society 
discovers that in districts where thirty pounds a year 
was considered an \mple allowance to supply the mis- 
sionary’s needs fifty years ago, it is almost impossible 
now to make ends meet with a salary of two hundred 
pounds, In spite of present disheartening conditions, 
however, the Report looks back over a century of work 
great in results, accomplished by such men as Morrison, 
Livingstone, Moffat, Lawes, Chalmers, Muirhead, and 
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Williams, and looks forward to the larger day of which 
the past has been but the feeble promise, the time of 
beginnings. 





Oklahoma Sunday-School 
Organization 


By Fred L. Wenner 


NHE constitution of our association makes it incum- 
bent upon the statistical secretary ‘to collect the 
statistics of the Sunday-schools of the territdty, to report 
them annually at the territorial convention, and to 
make such recommendations as he sees fit. 

With absolutely no data to begin with, the work of 
collecting statistics this first year has been very discour- 
aging, and the results far from satisfactory, yet enough 
has been gleaned to be of deep interest. Five counties 
have been organized, and one partially so, leaving six- 
teen counties in which practically nothing has been 
done. : 

In Cleveland County but nine schools reported to the 
county secretary, having an enrolment of 577 members, 
and an average attendance of 442, the average enrolment 
per school being 64, and the average attendance 49. 
Three or four townships have lately been organized. 

In Canadian County 23 schools reported, with 207 
officers and teachers, 159 of whom are church-members. 
The total attendance was 1,161, the average attendance 
946, 345 of the scholars being members of the church, 
and 28 conversions being made in the schools during the 
year. There are 212 books in libraries, 282 papers are 
taken, and $103.72 was expended by the schools during 
the year, $5.07 of the amount going to missions. The 
average attendance per school is 41. 

In Logan County the county organization has been 
but partially effected; but the North District Associa- 
tion, embracing six townships, is doing active work, and 
holding interesting and largely attended semi-annual 
conventions. East Lawrie township and the city of 
Guthrie also have active associations. 

From Oklahoma County nothing is reported except 
the organization of an active township association at 
Edmond, where some good work may be looked for. 

Individual schools have reported to me direct in con- 
siderable number from nearly every part of the territory, 
and from their reports and the reports obtained from 


* denominational sources a close estimate of the Sunday- 


schools of the territory can be made. There are, in round 
numbers, 890 schools in the territory, with an average 
enrolment of 45, and an average attendance of 30 chil- 
dren, making the total enrolment 36,000; and, as the 
school population of the territory is in excess of 78,000, 
this leaves over 42,000 children of school age entirely 
outside of the Sunday-schools, with 12,000 more enrolled 
but not attending. 

One thing needed in our association work is a field 
secretary, to give all his time to the organization of the 
territory and to the pushing forward of the work. 

I have spent every Sunday and a large percentage of 
weekdays, during the last six months, actively at work 
among the Sunday-schools in the country (almost inva- 
riably making two schools on a Sunday), and have trav- 
eled 450 miles by rail, and 360 in buggy, written 385 
letters, sent out 350 circulars and 750 programs, secured 
free literature for four schools, organized five schools in 
person and two by correspondence, and brought back to 
life three or four that were about expiring. 

In this field work I have borne all my own expenses, 
and received as compensation five nights’ lodging, thir- 
teen meals, three picnic dinners, seven watermelons, 
three canteloupes, and ten apples. (I see you smile at 
this queer enumeration, but it is a fact.) 

The bare office expenses of printing, postage, etc., 
incurred by order of the executive committee, have been 
$31.95, toward the payment of which the treasurer has 
85 cents (the total receipts for the year), leaving $31.08 
unprovided for. This amount includes the programs and 
other printing for this convention, also the publication, 
in eighty papers of the territory, of a notice of the con- 
vention, and this has been done so low by my securing 
the donation of nearly all of the printing for the year. 

Another great need is a “ campaign of education,” as 
the politicians express it. One of the greatest causes of 
almost total lack of work in some sections, and poor 
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work in others, is the ignorance of the people of the 
Sunday-school work. 

Many would startschools ifthey knew how, others would 
work if they knew how, and teachers and officers would 
improve themselves if they knew how, They not only 
do not know how to do things, but they do not know 
where to go to learn how, nor where to go to get books, 
literature, supplies, and appliances to start new work or 
to better the old. 

And then they know nothing of association or con- 
vention work, and its great advantages. I found a 
preacher recently, connected with one of our leading 
denominations, who thought the association work was a 
branch of the American Sunday-school Union. Though 
a minister for nearly twenty years, he knew nothing of 
the many state associations, nor of the great International 
and World’s conventions. In spite of the fact that long 
notices of this convention have been published in every 
one of the eighty newspapers of this territory for five 
weeks, there are hundreds of Sunday-schools which know 
nothing of this meeting, and as many more who do not 
know what it is for. I found on the streets of Guth- 
rie recently four superintendents, whose schools were 
within seven miles of the city, who had never heard of 
this convention, and two of whom had never heard of the 
association. One did not favor it because it was not 
held by his denomination, and another thought it was 
for Methodists only because it met in the Methodist 
church, Thesame conditions exist all over the territory. 

What these people need is education, and I believe we 
can best accomplish it by the publication of an associa- 
tion paper to be put in the hands of every worker and 
every would-be worker, not once, but again and again, 
until they begin to understand and appreciate the impor- 
tance of the Sunday-school work, and have a desire to 
do it in the right way. 

Our teachers, officers, and older scholars everywhere 
should be urged to take up normal course of Bible study 
and Sunday-school training work, for the completion of 
which they will receive a diploma. 

All our schools should take up the Home Department 
work, and thus interest those who cannot come. out to 
Sunday-school. 

The Loyal Sunday-school Army, with its system of 
regular but inexpensive rewards and final diploma fér 
all faithful scholars, should be adopted by all progressive 
schools; and then there is the Boys’ Brigade and similar 
movements to interest the boys, and keep them at work. 

At the Second Annual Sunday-school Convention at 
Guthrie, in November, a large number of delegstes, repre- 
senting the greater portion of the territory, were present. 
and the sessions were filled with enthusiasm. The asso- 
ciation is but a year old, and has been greatly hampered 
for funds and workers, but the outlook is brightening, 
—the workers came to the front at the convention, 
and the money will soon be in sight to carry the 
work into the remote districts, and gather into the 
Sunday-school the sixty-eight per cent of the children 
who are now on the outside. One of the encouraging, 
features of the work is the active part taken by the lay- 
men, and the interest shown by men in the lead in educa- 
tional work,—the new executive committee including in 
its membership the Territorial Superintendent of Public, 
Instruction, the President of the Territorial University, 
and the President of the Territorial Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

The work outlined for the coming year includes thor- 
ough organization of every county and township, house- 
to-house canvass of all communities, organization of 
normal classes, and issuing of diplomas for completion of 
the course, pushing of the Loyal Sunday-school Army 
work, the publication of an association paper, the obser- 


vance of the first Sunday in February ag Oklahoma Day 


in all the Sunday-schools of the territory, and the ulti- 
mate organization and equipment of an Oklahoma Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. — 

The officers elected for the year are: President, Dr. 
L. H. Buxton, of Guthrie. Vice-President, Mrs. L. Elia 
Hartley, of Tegumseh. Recording Secretary, Miss Jessie 
Hammer, Oklahoma City. Corresponding and Statisti- 
cal Secretary, Fred L. Wenner, Guthrie. Treasurer, 
A. Webb, Guthrie. Executive Committee, Dr. L. H. 
Buxton, Guthrie; Professor D. R. Boyd, Norman; Pro- 
fessor G. E. Morrow, Stillwater; the Hon. D. T. Mor- 
gan, Perry; the Rev. L. H. Holt, Guthrie; the Rev. 
J. T. Riley, Oklahoma City; the Rev. E. D. Cameron, 
El Reno; Fred L. Wenner, Guthrie; Judge A. B. Ham- 
mer, Oklahoma City. Member Intefnational Executive 
Committee, the Rev. J. E. Platt, Guthrie. Delegate to 
the Boston convention, the Rev. J. H. Parker, Kingfisher, 


Guthrie, Oklahoma, 






































The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
spacé of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
piges. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


Bronchitis. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause "bronchial troubles. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches will give effective relief. 





A cooling drink in fevers. Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meri- 
den, Conn., says: “I have used it as a pleas- 
ant and cooling drink in fevers, and have 
been very much pleased.” 
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Do not Stammer 


Office of Bishop’s Room, 1018 Arch St. 
7 PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17, 1895. 

It gives me pleasure to certify. of my high 

+ confidence in Mr, E, 8. Johnston's method of 

the treatment ofstammering. I have inquired 

' into it with care, and also briefly observed the 


; 
; 
. 
} 
operation of itin a Jarge class of pupils. 1 be- | x 
+ 
° 
+ 


-* 


lieve in him and his work. 
Cyrus D. Foss. 

Can refer also to John D. Wattles & Co., 
, publishers of ‘'ne sunday School Times. 
Send for 54 page pamphlet to the PHILADEL- 
r pita INSTITUTE, 1033 Bpring ad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1834 

EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 
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ne ao  Stammerer mont St., Bos 
Rich aaa poor welostned 





Sugnrnane BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson tree. Write 
PoTTs SHORTHAND ao LEGE. Williamsport, Pa. 





TWO STANDARD WORKS 


The Life of Our Lord upon Earth. Consid- 
ered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geographi- 
cal Relations. By Rev. 8. J. ANDREWS,D.D. Revised 

ition. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

* For the general purposes of the student there is 
nothing to compare with it. Itis farani away the 
most reliable book that we havein moderate compass 
on our Lord’s life.”— Prof. 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 

In Secriptare Lands: New Views of Sacred 
Places. By Epwarp 1.. WILSON. With 150 illustra- 


tions from theauthor’s photographs. Newandcheaper | 


ular edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
* For Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
there is no better gift book published,” — Observer. 


* Will find . ) welesane rom all students of the 


Bible.” —EZram 
Send oe al eireulars to the publishers 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. ° 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 33 East 17th Street, New York 
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Sunday-School 
Ways of Working 


Selections from the Ways of 


Working Department of The 
Sunday School Times 





These s@lections are rich in practical 
and workable hints for the superin- 
tendent and teacher. They set forth 
a great variety of tested methods 
classified for convenient reference, 
and cover the main phases of Sunday- 
school work. 


A pamphlet of 96 pages, 
size 74% 20% inches. Price, 20 cents. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
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‘On ——COPYRIG 16 


Miss Wilkins’ New Types 
; Of a Quaint New England Village 


A new series of ‘‘ Neighborhood” sketches in which Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
is shown at her best in her marvelous portrayal of the six most striking 


characters of a supposed New England village. She depicts: 


I. The Wise Man of the Town 
ll. The Village Runaway 
Ill. The Man who was Born Unlucky 
IV. The Good Woman of the Community 
V. The Neat Woman of the Village 
VI. The Woman Who Keeps Cats 


Each in a separate sketch, beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CONPANY— 





Rev. Now in Press 
And LEW 32nd soon to be issued 


recently delivered at the 


Murray’s Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 


Complete stenographic reports, revised by Mr. Murray himself. 

will contain a fine half-tone engraving of Mr. Murray from a recent photo 
Recent graph. Price, 50 ——, oreo or five copies (mailed to different ad- | 
dresses if desired) for $2 


H. E. MERRILL, Publisher, 80 Institute Place, CHICAGO 


A series of sixteen lectures on 
“ The Spiritual Life”’ 











have jun and 
make money 
printing for 
others, Type- 

setting easy by 


«Money Sa ayer 





» type ; 
. a . from Juul printed 
| maker Ey 60. Conn | instructions. 


Good singing in the Suaday-school or 
young people’s meetings alwavs follows the 
introduction of ** LIVI 


Wanamaker and Sweney. 


Young or old | 


NG HYMNS,’’— 
Price, 50c, by mail. | yo" will oblige the publishers, as well as the 


J. J. HOOD go we 





forebenateauaeanunetsci stron seared 


| Nature Songs for Little Singers 


In School, at Home, and by the Way 
Written and Composed by N. B. Sargent, A.M. 
é 


~ 
This isa book of Rote Sones. and consists of echool 


| songs, work songs, flower ahd bird songs, musical les- 
| sons in botany. and songson all the various subjects of 


interest to child lifein nature. Bhe words and music 
are entirely original, and are melodious, pleasing, in- 
structive, and entertaining. The book will be of great 
value in the primary and intermediate grades 0 ~~ 
lic schools, as wellasinthe home. Priee, 30 
PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 

Cincinnati. New York. Chicago, 
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In ordering pode, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 11, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

MINE WD... 0... or cncesentatiniiaipherahiohes pee $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 





To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for tive years, full payment | 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed | 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more © ople 8 ina package to one address, 
60 cents euch. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at fifty ce nts each, when so 

esired, 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where « portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pack- 
age clubs at fifiy cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided nto smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies peld for in a club of 
either character, The free c sopte 8 for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 





the aeeerconate share of the yearly club rate, 

10018 that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50-or $1.00 
@ year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not | 


have this privilege, butcan have a copy transferred | 


from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or lessto run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
@ package club subscriber intends to change hisor her 


address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra | 


copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper | 


changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish ft sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the wiblishers by stating that 


the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one | 
| 


formed last year by........ 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
ww time paid for, unless by pyse ial request. The 
rs for a club will trvart: 
He heexpiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 


sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

Two or more copies, one yerr, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, f 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for twe or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they w ill | 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each. 


ily be discontinued | 
Renewals should | 


cod-liver oil, with 


adapted to the 





| grocer ought to have it on sale, 


The cream of 


SCOTT & BOWNE, - 
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Scorrs 


purest Norwegian 
hypophosphites, 


weakest digestion. 
—Almost as — 
palatable as milk. 


Two Sizes—50 cents and $1.00 
New York 








{ Save 
I Stove 
Work 


if by using the ready-to-use Stove 4 
Paste;-- 


if Enametine 1 


This should save you at least aweek ‘Tf 








C5 ot your Game te a year. 7 
he brightest gloss at least labor. ; 
P an dealers. Get the genuine. 4 











18 REQUIRED WITH 6 | 


WHITMAN'S 


e Delicions in flavor— Best 
in quality. Requires noe 
boiling. Put up in pound 
and half pound tins. 


peSTEPHEN F. WHITMAN 


& N, ma 
Sole Mfrs. tone nme ~ 


®) 


~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Ask him for it. 





| D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


be sent either singly to the Individual addresses. or in | 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred | 


by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rates, the 
paper to 7 mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribe 


Onn D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. oO. Box 1550. 


5 Minute Studies 


FOR THE PIANO 
By WILSON G. SMITH 


CQ 


These unique studies by the celebrated composer and 
teacher are designed for daily practice, with special 
reference to the development of the third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers. In two books. Price of each, $1. 
These books are beautiful specimens of the engraver's 
art. 

PUBLISHED RY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Clacinnati. New York. Chicago. 


GIN the NEW YEAR 
with GOOD SINGING! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. 
$90 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People: 
$30 per 100 copies 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 


Excelsior Music Edition,739 hy mans, $75 per 1l00copies. 
Words only, limpcloth covers, $10 “ wo 


The above are unéqualied. Do not substitute in- 
ferior books because of lower price. The bist are 


cheapest. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Contains the last song of Philip Phillips SABB Ta 

RY@RS. a 64-pae book of exceptionally good music for 

the Ss. mand ¥ *. P. society. Send l0c. for sample copy. 

Your money ae if-not satisfied. Price, $10 per 100, 

by express, not prepaid. Gro, F. Roscur & Co., 
rl 


cago : 040 W. Madison St.; New York: 44 FE. 234 St. 


AGENT We are running day and night 
to supply the demand for “ Com- 
PENDIUM.” the greatest sellerout. A . Feference book. 


agent's outfits free 
Bisce Hovss, i N 
> 


Postage, 10 cent 
Tth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sift 1 quart of flour, 2 
saltspoonfu! salt, 1 salt- 
spoonful ground nut- 
meg or cinnamon, 2 
rounding —— 
baking powdert er. 

5 egEs; add 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls melted Cote 





tolene. Stir these into 
the flour, roll and cut 
into sha Have ket- 
tle & full of Cotrolene 


—at just the right heat 
—and fry the doughnuts = 
in it for 3 minutes, 


® 

For frying, Cottolene 
must be of, but don’t 
let it get hot enough to 
smoke or it will be 
burned and spoiled. To 
find if it is hot enough, 
test it by throwing into 
it a single drop of water. 

When at just the heat, 

the water will Jop. Get 

the genuine. 

The Cottolene trade-marks are “‘Cot- 
tolene” and a steer’s head tn cotton- 
plant wreath, 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St, Louis, New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
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MENNEN’S Bor ated — Taleum 
Toilet Powder 


Aperoved by highest 4 
edical authorities as a 
perfect sanitary toiiet 
preparation for infants 
and adults. 

Delichtful after shav- 
ing. Positively relieves 
prickly heat,nettlerash, 
chafed skin, sunburn, 
etc. Removes blotches, 
pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

ake no substitutes, Sold by REE: 
or mailed for 25 cents) Sam- F 
) ple mailed (Name this paper.) RE E 2 

GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N.J. * 
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If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


pains in the back, side, chest, or 
Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


used 
the 
Bright’s disease of the Kidmeys and Diabetes with most gratifying results. 
This action of these waters cannot be attributed to the effect of the large quantity of 
pure water passed through the system, as suggested by some writers, for in many 
instances the beneficial effects produced by one Spring would be greatly enhanced 
by change to the other, and vice versa, showing some special curative action of 


each water in the individual case. 


strain” 
Flint in “Virginia Medical Monthly,” 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 











IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 
Extract from Report on ‘‘ Therapeutics and Practice of Medicine.”’’ 
Read before the Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, 
May, 1894. By E. C. Laird, M. D., Haw River, N. C. 


“During the last season (as Resident Physician at the Springs) your reporter 
WATER Nos. 1 and 2, in almost every form 
and stage of acute and chronic 


This I attribute to two well established effects 
of these waters, first their powerful solvent and eliminating action on uric 
acid, which is considered by Tyson and others the principal excitant of Bright's 
disease, and secondly to their merve tonic properties, thus enhancing the wide 
range of adaptability to the cause of trouble, whether commencing with “mind 
from overwork, worry or sorrow, as suggested by Drs. Thom, Howard and 
May, 1894, or to one or more of the diatheses; 
either Gouty, Rheumatic, Oxalic, Lithzemic or Diabetic.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 





Weary the Waiting 


[From “ Songs of the Soil,” by Frank L. Stanton.] 


HERE’S an end to all toiling some day— 
sweet day, 

But it’s weary "the waiting, weary ! 
There’s a harbor somewhere in a peaceful ba 
Where the sails will be furled and the ship will 
stay 
At anchor—somewhere in the far-away— 

But it’s weary the waiting, weary ! 


There’s an end to the troubles of souls opprest, 

But it’s weary the waiting, weary ! 

Some time in the future when God thinks best 

He’ll lay us tenderly down to rest, 

And roses’ll bloom from the thorns in the 
breast— 

But it’s weary the waiting, weary ! 


There’s an end to the world with its stormy 
frown, 

But it’s weary the waiting, weary ! 

There’s a light somewhere that no dark can 

drown, 

And where life’s sad burdens are all laid down, 

A crown—thank God!=for each cross—a 
crown! 

But it’s weary the waiting, weary ! 


> 
Grace of Human Tenderness 


(The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
Church Magazine. j 


~ THE Mothers’ At Home, the other 

day, I had a rather special talk with 
the three hundred women who were pres- 
ent. And itcameaboutin thisway. 1had 
noticed a specially worn, I would almost 
say hard, look on several of those faces, 
Whenever I have seen that it has made 
me suffer, because it seems the reflection 
of the awful struggle for existence, the 
utter absence of comfort in the present or 
hope for the future, 

The chief endeavor of those Monday 
afternoons is to soften the lines on the 
women’s faces, For this we have the 
palms and flowers and music, and specially 
the hearty laugh. I always feel that a 
good Jaugh is a godsend, whether it arises 
irom some specially sapient advice I 
give on household management, or some 
small sally at theirexpense. It is of the 
greatest importance that a good laugh 
should go round, not suggested by a double 
allusion or taint of the forbidden fruit. 
Sometimes I let every one grumble for 
two minutes to her next-door neighbor,— 
and the topics lately have been plentiful 
for this exercise, such 2s the influenza and 
water famine. But, though these methods 
give a little relief, the effect is not abiding, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps the 
cause of much of the misery which ac- 
costed me might lie in the disappointment 
of their hearts and the absence of love. 
So I adopted a somewhat novel expedient. 

Our meetings are so unconventional 
that I do not hesitate to adopt the straight- 
est and simplest method of ascertainin 
and doing what is necessary. So I asked 
all who had kissed their husbands that 
morning to hold uptheirhands. And the 
response was quite as I expected from 
frequent observation. Only half of the 
women present, who, with very few excep- 
tions, are married, had given their hus- 
bands this tender morning salute. Of 
course, there was a great deal of laughing, 
and one woman held up two hands, to 
indicate that there had been more than 
one. 


in Christ 


to talk a little of the absence of the ex- 
pression of love. Of course, it will be said 
that there may be true love without its 
expression, and that natures differ in this 
respect. A man specially is liable to say 
that he loves his wife, not less, but more, 
when the love loses the sparkle and rush 
of earlier days, and settlesinto a deep and 
quiet current. No doubt there is truth in 
this. The character of love changes, and 
it is likely enongh that the wooer’s arts, 
the coyness of the wooed, the poetry and 
passion, the languishing giance, the yearn- 
ing for physical. contact, are exchanged, 

as years pass, for the spiritual oneness, the 
deep understanding, the absolute trust 
and rest which neither presence nor ab- 
sence can alter. But, for all that, true 
love must express itself in the outward 
caress; and when this is foregone, it is to 
the great detriment and endangering of 





the love it once exp 


But this gave me my text, and I began ° 
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It is good advice to give to married 
folks, ‘‘ Be lovers still.” Whenever any- 
thing occurs to break the old expressions 
of courtship, each partner in the marriage 
tie should set anxiously to discover the 
cause, and to re-splice the broken ends of 
the wire along which the deepest emotions 
of man’s heart pass aud repass. The rea- 
son which makes the expressions of ten- 
derness-less should be searched to the 
root, lest a worm may be secretly gnawing 
at the vitals of the tree. 

I told the women that it was their busi- 
ness to nurture the tenderness of the home. 
Before marriage the man takes the initia- 
tive; after marriage, if he doesn’t, the 
woman must. In courting days the man 
takes the woman’s arm; when they are 
done the woman takes the man’s, Ah! 
we men are too apt to be thoughtless of 
the sensitiveness and delicacy of a woman’s 
love; we teach it to entwine around us, 
and are too absorbed and indifferent of the 
yearnings which we have ourselves cre- 
ated. But it lies very much with the 
woman to make it easy for men to show 
them tenderness. 

A woman should have a clean face to 
start with. A little extra scrubbing with 
soap and water before the husband comes 
home at night would not be amiss in some 
cases that I have observed, and might 
bring some roses to the cheeks. A bow 
in the hair, a clean frill round the neck, 
perhaps a flower in the dress, has an 
attractive effect. I tell the women that 
men’s affections will sometimes wander 
after other women because their wives are 
untidy and slatternly, their hair unkempt, 
their appearance unattractive, All women 
are not equally pretty, but it is not pretti- 
ness’ that holds a man’s affection, but 
sweetness, neatness, nattiness,—and these 
are possible to all women. 

A woman makes a profound mistake 
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bridge the yawning clasm at once bya 
caress, ‘‘ Kiss and be friends,” they used 
to say when we were children. Let ts be 
careiul to maintain the outward forms, 
and the inner spirit will not be far away. 
We should not be less courteous to our 
wives than to our friends. A wife’s feel- 
Lings are more susceptible. To leave the 
| house for our daily work, or to return to it 
after hours of absence without some rec- 
ognition, is a mistake, and worse. Let us 
not forget the fret and worry, the perpetual 
burden of the children at home, theschem- 
ing and planning, the daily provision of 
dinner, the letting outof frocks for growing 
children, the darning and patching of 
boys’ clothes, the tidying and cleaning and 
washing, and, if there ar@ servants, the 
even greater anxiety involved in managing 
these. No woman would do for pay what 
thousands are doing for love. They ask 
no other wage than tenderness, which is 
the expression of a true and honest affec- 
tion. And awoman can tell in an instant 
if it is that or a mere subterfuge for ‘in- 
fidelity. 

This tenderness should pass through the 
family life. 





We should never speak to each other 
other than tenderly. Oh, how awful it is 
to hear the grating tones of a woman’s 
voice scolding her little child! The yet 
greater horror is that the little ones learn 
to repeat them in turn to their younger 
brothers and sisters; and so the rude, 
rough speech goes circling outwards to 
cover the world. Thus we do the Devil’s 
work, and scatter thistle-down; which must 
breed thorns wherever it alights. 

Tenderness does not mean weakness, 
softness, effeminateness. It is consistent 
with strength, manliness, truth, and brav- 
ery. It does not show itself alone in the 
touch, but in unselfishness, thoughtfulness, 
considerateness, forbearance, patience, 
long-suffering. But however it shows it- 
self, it is as the bloom on the peach, as 
spring showers on the earth, as the music 
of the angels stealing down on the plains 
of Bethlehem. You may not have much 


of this world’s wealth to distribute, but 
you may give something better, and spend 
a.useful and beneficent life, if you will 
practice this lesson of shedding around 
you the grace of human tenderness, in 
word and act, and by the spirit of your life, 























who frets and pouts and puts herself into 
a bad temper that she may be petted into 
a good one. It isa bad policy. A mdh 
will be tempted to coax her back once or 
twice, but he loses his respect for her each 
time. It really alienates him in his 
deepest nature, and brings division between 
them. 

She is no longer his equal, one with him 
in. hie spirit, heart, and life, but his toy 
and plaything. Aftef a while he will live 
in perpetual fear that one of these fits of 
caprice may be coming on, will hide any- 
thing likely to induce them; and so begins 
a course of insincerity which is the grave 
of love. 

No, when a woman perceives the ex- 
pressions of tenderness waning, let her 
keep her secret, uttering never a word. 
Like Enid, she must possess herself in 

atience. Never altering her own be- 

avior, never less but more attentive to 
every spoken and unspoken wish, light, 
mn sympathetic, patient, expressing 


er tenderness by those little arts that | 
women learn without going to school, and | 
the love will emerge from its winter, and | 


sow the soil again with flowerets, 

But let men be more thonghtful and 
tender. When they feel most put out and 
irritated, either with or without cause, it 
would be well to force themselves to 








Ks your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Pay a 
few cents more 
and get 








BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT*® BINDINGS 


which last as long as the skirt. 
Look for ‘‘S. H. &M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer wili not supply you, We 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
tials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


— 


oF O’NEILLS, 


Gth Avenue. 20th to 2ist Street. ‘New York. 
Largestim mapoceeranns Comers Dry Goods, Millinery, 
ma. inthe nited S:ates. ead for sam piesand prtece. 








DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet, “ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sieep,” illustrating and describ- 
ing them, together with an A ay pocket map of 
your state, sent on hase bo) Tee two-cent stam 
Foster Bros, Mre, 33 Clay 8t., Utica, N. 
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TRADE 


4 the cake—made only by 








FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 


cents each. 


gold edges. 





throughout for every-day use. 
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Railway} 
or a steamboat trip, there § 
is no more grateful luxury & 
than a bath with Copco. & 
It makes you feel clean. 

The most particular and@ 


discriminating people are 
the best friends of 








MARK. 


3 You will find the cake inviting, the soap itself satisfactory, and é 
the price surprising. Copco soap is sold everywhere, price 5c. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


NEW YORK, 


ST. LOUIS. § 





* SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton, Mass., USA, _ 





The International Lessons 
for 1896 


T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Five or more copies, 20 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x24 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


, inches), 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





St 


FOR BABY’S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 


vais 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, tough hands, 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: New. 


BErY, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porras Dave 
& CugM. Coxr., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


Church Furnishings 


The Sunday School’s 
Best Illustrator !! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. Ne poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars, Instalment plan, Slides rent. 
ed. Large catalogue 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston 244 Washington St. Cnicaco. 19 La Salle St, 
‘Kansas Crry’(Mo.): 515 East Mth St, MINNEAPOLIS. 1668 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA ; 708 Market St. San Fram 
cisco : 480 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Bt. 

















TD 


STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
»M. C. A. 






c. EB. 
Bible Classes 

all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Surllay School 
Times. 

Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago — 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers af 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send fc. st f 

nm nt te. Sane or new 100-page 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to BAXTER C, SWan, 
246 South Seeond Street. Phila., ‘Pa. 














THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


IP. FRINK. 5311 Peark oo “New York U.8.a. 





FLAGS AND BISCO BROS. mw 
ALTIMORR, Mb. 
BANNERS Sond for iilusvates dataing. 


‘Stamped Steel Ceilings 


| Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 











Bucke e Bell Found 


A zen Co., Bells & Chimes, 


| eatin fe” Church Bells ett nts: 
| Highest Award at World's Fair. 
| Mid- winter Exp’n, ot la 


‘WE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT a 


i FLLS eee 


‘McSHANE BELL a DRY, BAL ORE, MR 



















Is delightfulw hen you use the 


popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 


Letter 
Writing 


w riting papers. Samples representing over 
2%) varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you, 
Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. No34, 


— 





TERT 


Columbia 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 


The 





VOU NEED IT. 





A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenieyt kind of storehouse for mem- 


oranda. “The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and hz andsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 

our need of one. You won't object to 

hat, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all 
kinds, this silk, on account of its “soft finish,” strict 
purity, and durable col- 
ors, is also In high favor 
for Knitting. It ts 
much used for Mit- 
tens, Stockings, and 

other articles of 

wearing apparel. 

One ball of size 

No, 300 (coarse) 
measures 150 yds. 
and a ballof No. 
500 (fine) meas- 
ures 250 yards. 
Look for the brand 
Florence if you 
want an economical 
silk at a popular price, 
“Florence 
Home Needlework” 
for 1895 is now ready, Subjects: Lace Embroidery, 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Cor- 
rect Colors for Flowers, embroidered with Certicelli 
Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we 
wili mail you the book, 9 pages, 66 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK ©. Florence, finss. 


Si CK cA SOO 


The“ L INEN E” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, apd, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

At well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample cot 
cents. 















aoe style and size. Address. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New Y ork. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL’ TIMES 





Receipt Book 


of 78 pages, containing 400 receipts by practical housekeepers for 
practical housekeepers, also griginal receipts by 


Mrs. Dearborn 
Mrs. Lincoin 


Marion Harland 
Mrs. Rorert 


and other leading teachers of cookery—a book for every-day use. 


Mailed Free 


CLEVELAND BAKING PoWDER Co., 





to any one sending us 


Miss Parloa 
Eliza R. Parker 


stamp and address. 
New York 














Beckonings 


from 


Little Hands 


The “ Beckonings”’ 


*‘ Tt is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.’’—/ vances Hodgson Burnett. 


“A man who has read it as thoroughly ie 
have, cannot mf too much good about it. 
Edward W. Bo 


** The ‘ Beckonings’ are quite in the right direc- 
tion, and illustrate the true lessons to be drawn 


from all study of children. I shall show it a 
great deal, and look into it often.’’—Prof. /. Mark 
Baldwin. 


‘* The book stands alone. The reflex influence 
of the child on the parent is nowhere else that I 
know described. Still more, the still sanctity of 
childhood has here been limned with a rigorous 
accuracy.”’—- Zadcott Williams. 


182 pages (5% 7% inches). 


: John D. Wattles & Co., 








are a subtle revelation, not only of child-nature, but 
of the significance of many a commonplace incident in the life of the child. 


Price, $1.25. 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Eight Studies in Chiid-Life 


With designs and drawings by the 
author and with process-work 
copies from photographs 


By Patterson Du Bois 


“To me it is one of the most touching and 
helpful volumes in my bookcase.’’— Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


‘‘T have nowhere seen anything approaching 
it in tender suggestiveness and appreciation of 
child-life.’"—Margaret E. Sangster. 


** T have read parts of it twice,—the chapters 
called ‘ The Fire-Builders’ and ‘The Uncon- 
scious Tribute.’ These two studies have in them 
that sweet natural pathos which is always the 
despair of mere art. The book throughout is 
full of the tenderest lessons, and I would it might 
fall into the hands of every man and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little chil- 
dren.””— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


For sale by book- 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Are You Saving 


Money? 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 


savings earn their ut- | 


Our book will | 


most. 
give you 
Sent free. 


some _ hints. 


‘The Provident 





lar and pair of cuffs by mall for six 


24 Exchange P1., Boston. | _ CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers will refuad 


45 Milk Street, 


_ Trust Co. Benton, Mase 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 


= 


Elegant in Design 
Superb in Finish 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION 


Art catalog describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. — 





| _ LIMITED 


Boston, Mass. | 


% % 
Ridden by the Elite 


Of both continents 


fee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














know. 


ing 
well 


January 11, 1896 


means. 


Pears’ 
What is the 
use of being 
clean ? 
They who 
practice 


it 


Pears’ soap is 
a reason foi be- 
clean, as 
as 


-the 








See that 





HERE’ LL 
be no Part- 
ing There.” 


The DET ONG parexr 
HOOK AND EYE. 


hump? 












\ 





Send two cents in stamps—with name an@ 
address for Mother Goose 


in new clothes, to 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 








fect your comfort? 
The Harris Wire 
Buckle is a com- 
fort promoter. It's 
80 easy to adjust, 
never slips on the 


SSSSSSSSSOSSSSCSCSSSCSCICVCITICrTrerrs 


mate. 


advantages of the 
HARRIS 


is the “Grip 
outwears the web. 


25c. 4 pair. 


Atlanta Exposition. 





how much asuspen- 
der buckle may af- 







web, has no rough edges to 
tear the clothing and cen 
break — strongest buckle 
It is but one of the 


WIRE BUCKLE 
SUSPENDERS 


Another strong feature 
Back "’-- 

At the 
furnishers or by mail— 


Received hignest award at 


Wire Buckle Saspender Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


As a means of ac- 
quainting you 


-_-— 
we will mail you for 
10 cents an interesting 
book and a fine heavy 
silk Watch Fob, with a 
guaranteed gold plated 
buckle. 























Route of the 
Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.00 p. m. 





THE 

| OVERLAND Francisco and Los Angeles 
without change. All meals 
served in Dining Cars. 


Leaves Chicago 10,30 p. m. 
daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Car accommodations 
and through Tourist Sleeping 
Car to California via 





THE 
PAGIFIG 
EXPRESS 


“The NonTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 





Should, however, an advertisement of 
ve subscribers lose 


Bary not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





daily. Palace Drawing-room | 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to San 


Same asaPress. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copy ing Books win golden 


opinions. 
many thousand 


ALVAE BUS 


They also make per 
nle know, 


ect copies. as very 
Stationers sell them 


. M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 





Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 


supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. ‘city 





‘Earles’ Galleries of ps paintings, and looking- | 


glass warerooms 


No. 816 CHESTNUT STRE st, PHILADELPHIA. 
| _Pie tures and pictu ure frames. 


BEST: 


da, 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
umes, Se 
GOODFENOUGH & W 


nd Mase oot address 
OGLOM CO., 


122 } Naceae Street, a ¥. 


etc. 


neys for Tourists 
Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N.Y 


“Mallory Steamship Lines 
Delightful ocean tri 
of Texas, Georgia, Flori 

Tickets to all winter resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, California, Fiori- 


Ss to the ports 
da. 


Our 64 page book, “ Jour- 


mailed free. C. + 





any money that they 


| 
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